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$f) can take with them for their own exclusive 
use is a supply of Ivory Soap. It will save 
them much annoyance and discomfort. To have 
a pure soap always at hand is a great source of 
satisfaction. Ivory Soap is a quick and thorough 
cleanser, and speedily removes the dirt and stain 


of travel. IT FLO ATS. 
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The two most impor- 
tant events of the week 
in the continuance of the investigation 
into the charges relating to the. Post- 
Office Department were the letter of 
President Roosevelt to Attorney-General 
Knox and the indictment of Edmund H. 
Driggs, formerly a Member of Congress 
from Brooklyn. The President’s letter, 
as might be expected, contained a posi- 
tive and vigorous injunction for absolute 
thoroughness in the prosecution of the 
investigation. Mr. Roosevelt calls for the 
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utmost rigor of the law to be exercised in 
the discovery and prosecution of any 
breach of trust, and declares emphatically 
that there can be no greater offense 


aguinst the Government than such a 
breach of trust or than dishonest manage- 
ment by a public official. Asthe amount 
of work thrown by this investigation upon 
the District Attorney’s office is excessive, 
the President suggests that the Attorney- 
General appoint special assistants from 
his staff. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion, Mr. Knox has appointed Mr. Charles 
J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, and Mr. 
Holmes Conrad, of Washington, formerly 
Solicitor-General, to assist in the inquiry. 
The indictment found against Mr. Driggs 
is based on the United States law making 
it a crime punishable with imprisonment 
for two years or a fine of $10,000, or both, 
if any Member of Congress receive money 
from any person for procuring or aiding 
to procure any contract from the United 
States Government. It is alleged that, 
through Mr. George F. Miller, who has 
also been indicted, money to the amount 
of $12,500 was paid to Mr. Driggs while 
he was yet a Member of Congress, by the 
Brandt-Dent Company, as commission 
for procuring the sale to the Government 
of the autonatic cashiers made by this 
firm. It is stated that out of every $150 
paid by the Government for one of these 
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machines, the manufacturers really re- 
ceived only fifty dollars. 


& 

The New York “Sun” 
publishes an important 
despatch sent by the representative of the 
French owners of the Panama Canal to the 
President of Colombia. This despatch, 
dated June 13, affirms as a fundamantal 
principle that the only power which can 
now build the Panama Canal is the 
United States; that the failure by Colom- 
bia to ratify the Canal Treaty will un- 
doubtedly result either in the construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal, or in the seces- 
sion of Panama, under the protection of 
the United States, from Colombia; that 
one alternative would destroy the pros- 
perity, the other the integrity, of Colombia ; 
and that any modification of the Treaty 
is equivalent to its rejection. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of this despatch 
in Colombia may bring those who are 
opposing the ratification of the Treaty to 
a saner mind. The despatch is, however, 
in other respects important, both as an 
explicit recognition from a European 
source that the interoceanic canal can 
be built only by the American Nation, 
and as an intimation that the way for its 
building may be found, despite the refusal 
of Colombia to ratify the Treaty, through 
the secession of Panama from the Repub- 
lic, and the support of Panama in its 
secession by the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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The Democrats of Iowa 
met last week, made their 
nominations for the State 
election, and formulated their platform. 
During the Convention there was a very 
plain and explicit statement of the issue 
between those who wished to “ reaffirm 
the principles of the Democratic Nationat 
platform adopted at Kansas City, July 5, 
535 


The Declarations of 
Iowa Democrats 
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1900,” and those who wished to lay the 
question of money standards aside. A 
few days before the Convention Mr. Bryan 
in the “ Commoner ” had reasserted the 
importance of maintaining the money 
question in politics, The discussion of 
the subject in the Convention may there- 
fore be justly interpreted as a response 
by Iowa Democrats to Mr. Bryan’s appeal. 
By a decided majority the Convention 
voted to omit from the platform any refer- 
ence to the money question, except a gen- 
eral statement as to the need of a larger 
volume of money. The silence of the 
platform on this matter is, therefore, equiv- 
alent to a positive declaration that the 
Democrats of Iowa do not consider that 
free silver furnishes a living issue. It 
ought to be said, however, that Mr. Sulli- 
van, the nominee for Governor, is a silver 
advocate. In other respects also the 
platform was notable. Perhaps its most 
important declaration was that connecting 
the tariff with the problem of controlling 
the trusts. ‘As the most alarming fea- 
tures of our present conditions,” it says, 
“are the evils which come from the 
trusts, we call for the removal of the 
tariff from all trustmade goods, and 
demand that all tariff Sc-edules be ad- 
justed with a view to £ for revenue 
only.” Inasmuch as Iowa is the center 
of agitation in the Republican party for 
revision of the tariff, this declaration on 
the part of the Democrats is of special 
importance, and may have great influence 
in determining what the tariff policy of 
the Republicans will be. A proposition 
to advocate the Government ownership 
of the railroads was voted down, but it 
had the support of a large number of 
delegates. Moreover, the plank finally 
adopted was emphatic and specific in its 
demands for governmental control. It 
declared for the limitation by statute of 
dividends derived from capital invested in 
transportation ; it also called upon the Fed- 
eral Government to prevent “ unreason- 
able ” prices and profits created by com- 
mercial combinations, by declaring, when 
need arises, what such prices and profits 
should be. It denounced government by 
injunction, the Aldrich Fiaancial Bill, im- 
perialism, and corruption in the Post-Office 
Department. It favored, in addition to 
policies already mentioned, election of 
Senators by popular vote, and, in State 
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matters, State aid in building public high- 
ways, and the adoption of a frank local 
option law in place of the mulct law now 
in existence, which may be said to enact 
prohibition and then legalize, under regu- 
lation, its violation. Regarding the advisa- 
bility of the change thus advocated, it 
seems as if there could be no intelligent 


doubt. 
@ 


_ On Tuesday of last week 

2 the political bodies which 
in New York City are tounite against Tam- 
many Hall in the coming 

municipal campaign in New York com- 
pleted their organization. Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting was chosen permanent chairman 
of the conference. The bodies in this 
organization comprise the Citizens’ Union, 
the regular Republican organization, the 
Greater New York Democracy, the 
German-American Municipal League of 
Brooklyn, three other German-American 
bodies represented by a single committee 
under the name of the United Germans, 
the Kings County Democracy, the Austro- 
Hungarian League, and the Italian-Amer- 
ican League. The only important body 
rightfully belonging with these allies that 
was lacking was the German-American Re- 
form Union. It is hardly conceivable that 
it will not be found among them when the 
campaign begins in earnest. The feder- 
ation of many bodies composed of citizens 
of varying political beliefs concerning 
National policies now bids fair to become 
a permanent characteristic of municipal 
campaigns in New York City. It is a 
stimulating sign of the times to find 
among these bodies united for good 
government so many composed of Ameri- 
can citizens of foreign origin. The free- 
dom in government which native Amer- 
icans are apt to accept with indif- 
ference because with familiarity, these 
citizens, who know by experience what 
government is that is not free, are pecu- 
liarly adapted to uphold with enthusiasm. 
It ought not to be surprising, therefore, 
to find them massed together in the fight 
against corruption, which is only another 
name for extortion and oppression. Mr. 
Cutting, in a statement made after this 
meeting, the last until September 1, spoke 
hopefully and with reasonable confidence 
of the outlook for the success of the 
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Fusion forces. He spoke of the advan- 
tage for success arising from the assurance 
under the present administration that the 
election would be conducted honestly, 
and that no city department would exert 
its power in favor of Tammany Hall as it 
would were that corrupt organization in 
office. He referred briefly to the effi- 
ciency and impartiality of the Low ad- 
ministration. He stated that the Fusion 
movement was in many ways stronger 
than it was two years ago; that its con- 
stituent bodies were better organized and 
more experienced. And he thought it 
incredible that the citizens of New York 
will not carry the movement to victory. 
If they care anything for the protection 
of the women and the children of the 
tenements, if they care for clean streets 
and wholesome surroundings, if they care 
for the protection of property against 
thieving and blackmail, if they care for 
the defense of the sick and the poor, if 
they care for the control of corporate 
wealth, if they care for the preservation 
of their own rights in public property, 
they will carry to victory this Fusion 
movement. 
® 

The plan of direct 

primaries, adopted 

in Massachusetts 
through the Luce Joint Caucus Bill, which 
has just been signed by the Governor, 
differs in several respects from the laws 
having the same general purpose in view 
adopted in other States and _ hitherto 
described in these columns. The law 
takes effect in Boston this fall, but in other 
cities and towns its acceptance is to be 
voted upon at the next State election. 
All caucuses of all parties are to be held 
at the same time and place. A would-be 
candidate must present a nomination 
paper signed by at least five voters, and 
in the case of higher officers by a number 
of voters equivalent to five for each ward. 
The vote at the primary will be in all, or 
almost all, respects exactly like that at 
the election. It will be in charge of the 
paid election officers who have charge of 
elections, the two leading parties being 
equally represented. The voter must 
audibly state with which party he wishes 
to vote. This provision has been criti- 
cised as opposed to the principles of 
the secret ballot, but a primary is not 
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an election, and it is not unfair to 
ask the man who wishes to take part 
in a party nomination to accept, for 
the time being at least, party member- 
ship. The law provides that voters of 
one party shall not within a year share in 
nominating the candidates of another 
party. This is designed to prevent the 
flooding of a primary as a political trick 
by one party with voters really belonging 
to another party. The voter who affili- 
ates himself with one party at the first 
primary he attends must continue to act 
with that party in the primaries until he 
decides to go to the election commissioners 
and in writing change his party affiliation, 
and even then he must wait ninety days 
before the change takes effect. This law 
seems to be an honest and sensible 
attempt to apply the principle of direct 
primaries. Its actual working out will be 
watched with great interest by the public 
at large. 
we 
: Mayor Weaver, of Philadel- 
Philadelphia's aS Yr ; 
Reform Mayor Phia, is making a record as 
good as his predecessor’s 
was bad. His latest acts have filled 
favored contractors with consternation. 
He has annulled a contract for fitting up 
certain rooms i.. the City Hall, which had 
been awardedfé the last day of the old 
administration, at a price $15,000 (or 36 
per cent.) more than the lowest responsible 
bidder. He has imposed fines amounting 
to $15,513 ona total of $58,020 for one 
month’s  street-cleaning—an unheard-of 
proceeding. Mayor Weaver has declared 
that he intends having clean streets and 
contracts lived up to. Recent contracts, 
moreover, have actually been let to the 
lowest bidder—a proceeding that has been 
out of vogue for some years in Philadel- 
phia. In the police department also 
Mayor Weaver is restoring order. Here- 
tofore, judging from recent statements, 
the police have looked for instructions first 
to ward leaders and have obeyed them 
rather than the Superintendent of Police 
and the Director of Public Safety. A 
captain and two lieutenants have been 
suspended and ordered to stand trial for 
failure to obey promptly the orders given 
them by the department. Policy-playing 
has been made dangerous by police vigi- 
lance, and it looks now as if it would be 
effectually driven to cover. Mayor Weaver 
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has furthermore halted several ordinances 
providing for raids on the treasury, much 
to the chagrin of the machine, which seems 
to be nonplused by his vigor and inde- 
pendence. His course has given great 
satisfaction to the independents, except 
in the matter of appointments. Here he 
has outlined for himself a compromise 
policy. He will appoint men for political 
reasons, but will not, he declares, retain 
them for political reasons. No man can 
hold his office unless he discharges his 
duty to the satisfaction of the Mayor. 
This is not the ideal; but it is a long step 
toward the ideal, and is all that is prob- 
ably practical as a first step. Thus far, 
it must be said, the Mayor has required 
faithful public service from his political 
appointees, and has thus made a credit- 
able showing for his system. 


The strike events of last week 
were those at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and in New York City. In Rich- 
mond demands have been made by the 
employees on the street railway company, 
the street railway company has refused to 
concede them, the men have struck, the 
company has given public notice that the 
strikers may make application for their 
places as individuals but not as a union, 
and has unofficially given out the state- 
ment that no concession will be made to 
the strikers, even if the battle costs the 
company two millions of dollars. A mob 
composed of strike sympathizers has 
undertaken to prevent by force the run- 
ning of the cars, and several conflicts have 
taken place between the mob and the 
guards employed by the company. What 
were the original demands of the em- 
ployees we do not know, but we hope that 
the company will refuse to yield to violence, 
and that the city and the State will employ 
all the force necessary to quell the mob. 
In a democratic community, if the em- 
ployees of a trolley line find themselves 
unfairly treated, their remedy is by politi- 
cal action to secure municipal ownership 
of the trolley line, or such legal control 
over it as will compel the submission of 
controversies to some impartial tribunal. 
An attempt by a mob to prevent the cars 
from running for the accommodation of the 
public, unless the demands of the employ- 
ees are accepted by the corporation, is no 
remedy for injustice to workingmen, is an 
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injustice to the public, and presents cond:- 
tions which no community ought to tolei- 
ate, whatever it may cost in money or even 
in life to put an end to them. The 
strike conditions in New York are not so 
simple. As we understand the facts, the 
building trades in New York have been 
in an increasingly intolerable condition, 
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owing to the despotic demands of the | 


building trades unions. 


This despotism | 


at last grew so intolerable that the em- | 


ployers were forced to unite for their own 
protection. 


Having united, they proposed | 


a plan of arbitration for the settlement of | 


future labor difficulties, but fell into the 
mistake of offering the plan as_ they 
formulated it as an absolute ultimatum. 
This is not the way to commend arbitra- 
tion, for arbitration necessarily involves 
conciliation, and ordinarily involves mu- 
tual concession. ‘The result of this com- 
bative method of endeavoring to secure 
peace was to stimulate the spirit of com- 
bat in the labor unions, and no stimulant 
of that kind was needed. The skilled 
unions, which had divided, have reunited: 
the radical members of the union have 
come to the front, as is usually the case 
in labor wars ; and Samuel J. Parks, who 
is under indictment for corruption and 
blackmail, has been elected chairman of 
the strike committees of the reunited 
organizations. Under his leadership, if 
we may trust the daily press, the policy 
will be pursued of a general strike in all 
building trades, not only in New York 
City, but in all cities where members of 
the builders’ association have contracts. 
The only indication of conservatism which 
we have seen is the report that the strike 
committee refused to extend the strikes to 
the public schools, though this policy was 
advocated by Mr. Parks. We agree with 
the New York “ Evening Post ” that “ both 
parties in this unhappy controversy should 
make some last attempt at conference and 
compromise,” but we are afraid there is 
little hope of this result if Mr. Parks is to 
remain as the representative of the labor 
unions. We also agree with “the Eve- 
ning Post” that if such conference and 
compromise is impossible, “the employ- 
ers’ association cannot and should not 
resume work on the old intolerable terms.” 
It would be better for the people of New 
York to suspend building operations for 
a year than to sacrifice that freedom which 
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has been too readily sacrificed in the past 
for the sake of illusive peacé and tem- 
porary commercial prosperity. 


@ 


It is a cause of con- 
gratulation for all inter- 
ested in the amicable 
settlement of Irish questions that Mr. 
Wyndham last week introduced an amend- 
ment which meets the difficulty pointed 
out in these columns last week. As 
amended, the bill will permit tenant and 
landlord to make voluntary bargains for 
the purchase of land outside of the mini- 
mum prices originally set, and the limit 
of advances to be made to purchasers 
of farms has also been extended from 
$25,000 to $35,000. These important 
amendments fully met the views of the 
Irish leader, Mr. John Redmond, who had 
a week before expressed fear that the 
Government and the Irish party had 
reached the parting of the ways on pre- 
cisely this point. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Liberal leader, was also 
completely satisfied with the action of the 
Government; the amendment was passed 
without division, and the debate is de- 
scribed by the reporters as a political 
love-feast. 


The Irish Land Bill 
Amended 


® 


King Peter the First of 
Servia was officially wel- 
comed on his arrival at Belgrade, and at 
the brilliant ceremony in the cathedral 
was received with all possible ecclesias- 
tical pomp, addressed with congratulatory 
words by the Metropolitan and with 
obeisances by the vast congregation made 
up of civilians and officers—a significant 
fact, by the way, is found in the press report 
that the King favored the military men with 
more bows than the civilians. According 
to the reports, the welcome of the populace 
seemed genuinely enthusiastic and there 
were no disturbances of any kind. At 
the presentation of the Ministers, some 
of whom were deeply concerned in the 
bloody deed which gave him his throne, 
King Peter declared that his soul was 
filled with gratitude to God and witha 
consciousness of the duties that awaited 
him as King. He thanked the Ministers 
for having fulfilled their duties to the 
fatherland as the interests of the country 
demanded, and said that he was happy to 
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have this opportunity of renewing the 
expression of his deep gratitude for their 
services. The reprobation of the Powers 
for the brutal assassinations which pre- 
ceded the elevation of this King to the 
throne was shown by the absence of the 
representatives of all the Powers (in- 
cluding, one is glad to say, the United 
States) except the two countries most 
directly interested in Servia’s future— 
Russia and Austria; while, it will be 
remembered, Russia has formally ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the deed and 
Austria refused to hold any intercourse 
with the provisional government. ‘The 
feeling continues to grow in strength that 
the barbarism of the assassinations was 
heightened by the manner of their per- 
petration, and that in particular the kill- 
ing of the Queen was quite unnecessary, 
even from the political point of view of the 
revolutionists, and was an act solely of 
hatred, revenge, and brutality. 


® 


The first Commencement 
in the third century of Yale 
was distinguished by the 
opening of Woolsey Hall, the last of the 
edifices erected in the bicentennial year, 
and by the inauguration of its grand 
organ, the gift of Mrs. Newberry, which 
experts pronounce one of the world-famous 
organs. The very location of Woolsey 
Hall, in whose auditorium Commence- 
ment is now celebrated, marks by its close 
proximity to the buildings of the Sheffield 
Scientific School the close incorporation 
of this, once a side affair, into the pres- 
ent life of the University. Judge Baldwin, 
of the Yale Law School, inaugurated the 
Hall by an address commemorating the 
great President whose name it bears, with 
whom the modern as distinct from the 
ancient history of Yale began, and by 
whom the expansion was initiated of the 
old College into the present University. 
President Hadley’s baccalaureate sermon, 
based upon the story of heroic chivalry 
recorded in 2 Samuel xxiii. 15-18, was 
a masterly inculcation of the principle 
of self-realization through self-sacrifice. 
“Doing makes the deed; unselfish doing 
makes the man;” this counts for more 
than any peculiarities of intellect or char- 
acter, “this devotion to ideals which 
underlies all social order and progress.” 


Commencement 
at Yale 
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In the Hon. Whitelaw Reid’s anniversary 
address at the Law School on “ Changing 
Aspects in Some Points of Public Policy 
and International Law,” the point of cen- 
tral interest was the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Hon. Andrew D. White’s address 
to the ciass of 1853 and other alumni 
called attention to the inadequate pro- 
portion of university men in our public 
life, and proposed a scheme for a more 
adequate university training to meet the 
problems of American politics. Mr. 
White’s address, based on his own expe- 
rience at home and abroad, is one of the 
most notable of recent utterances on 
university platforms, and is about to be 
published in the “ Yale Alumni Weekly.” 
‘The most significant address at the Alumni 
meeting was made by Mr. Charlton T. 
Lewis, a classmate of Mr. White, and 
uttered a note of warning against the mod- 
ern proclivity to over-specialization. At 


the Alumni dinner, where over a thousand 
sat in the new University Hall, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott spoke on the unifying influence 
of a great university as a molder of public 
opinion and a teacher of true catholicity. 
Judge George Gray was introduced by 
President Hadley as representing the type 


of character referred to by Dr. Abbott. 
The unifying influence of the university 
upon the Nation Judge Gray believed 
would be secured by the democracy of 
Yale maintaining itself, and preventing 
the erection of barriers between class and 
class. ‘There are no classes in America,” 
he exclaimed; “I hate the name.” His 
experience in the Coal Strike Commission, 
Judge Gray said, assured him that there 
were to be no conflicts between labor and 
capital which could not be peacefully 
settled by public opinion, now growing to 
be the governing power in the world. 
The President’s table at the dinner was 
decorated with the silver plate presented 
to Ambassador White in Germany, and 
by him presented to the University. The 
principal piece is inset. with the gold 
medals won by Mr. White in his under- 
graduate days. Among the honorary 
degrees conferred, the M.A. was bestowed 
on Louis C. Tiffany, of New York, Mr. 
George S. Hutchings, the organ-builder, 
and Herbert W. Bowen, our Minister to 
Venezuela, whose name was greeted with 
vociferous applause. Professor William 
H. Brewer, of the first graduating class 
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in the Yale Scientific School (1852), and 
Judge George Gray, Chairman of the 
Coal Commission, received the LL.D. 
The degree of D.D. was bestowed on 
Dr. Lyman Abbott and the Rev. William 
R. Richards, of New York. 


® 


At the Harvard Commence. 
ment 1,246 degrees were 
given. The doctorate of 
laws was conferred upon twelve persons, 
among whom were ex-Governor Crane, 
of Massachusetts, and four Harvard 
Professors—Adams Sherman Hill, “lin- 
guist and rhetorician,” Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler, “naturalist and humanist,” 
Edward Charles Pickering, “astronomi- 
cal inventor and discoverer,” and William 
James, “ psychologist and master of style.”’ 
Thus they were denominated by President 
Eliot. Professor James at the Commence- 
ment dinner made a happy characteriza- 
tion of the spirit of Harvard; after stating 
that he held no bachelor’s degree, and 
therefore was “a little outside of the cir- 
cle of the children of the house,” he said 
that there was a spirit that was exempli- 
fied by those who, knowing that “ the 
spirit of elation at a victory over Yale is 
not the whole of the law and the proph- 
ets,” come to Harvard from the outside 
“because they have heard that she is 
devoted to the principles of individual 
vocation and free choice, . . . because 
you cannot make a single, one-ideaed 
regiment out of a Harvard class... 

The true church is the invisible church. 
The true Harvard is the invisible Har- 
vard. . . . The day when it can be said 
that Harvard stamps a single hard and 
fast type of character upon her children 
will be the day of her downfall.” Among 
the Commencement addresses by repre- 
sentatives of the graduating classes was a 
notable one by a negro, Mr. L. P. Hill, on 
“ Religion in the Education of the Negro,” 
in which he declared that over-emphasis 
on the material advancement of the race 
meant neglect of its most distinguishing 
trait, its religious instinct, and that edu- 
cation of the negro ought to mean the 
development of this instinct, perverse and 
ill-balanced as it often is, into a power 
for moral progress. At the Phi Beta 
Kappa exercises Carroll D. Wright spoke 
with eloquence on “ Romantic Socialism,’ 
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indicating how the succession of dreamers 
of a perfect state had formed present-day 
social ideals; and Le Baron Russell 
Briggs, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and recently chosen President 
of Radcliffe College, read a poem full of 
spiritual energy and optimism. 
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Among other events of 
special note in the col- 
lege world may be mentioned: at Am- 
herst, the laying of the corner-stone of a 
new college observatory, and the confer- 
ring of the degree of LL.D. upon the new 
Ambassador from China to the United 
States, Sir Chen-Tung-Liang-Cheng, who 
was described by President Harris as 
a “lover of Amherst, where he spent 
some years in his boyhood, scholar and 
diplomat, honored in his own country in 
positions of responsibility, representative 
of the most ancient to the youngest of 
the great national stepping-stones in the 
Pacific ;” at Williams, the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Thompson Memorial 
Chapel and the conferring of the degree 
of LL.D. upon President Pritchett, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the degree of L.H.D. on Rollo Ogden, 
editor of the New York “ Evening Post ;” 
at Smith College, the address on “ Men 
Who Do Things,” by Mr. Bliss Perry, 
editor of the “Atlantic Monthly,” and 
the graduating of the large class of 241 
members; at Radcliffe, the announce- 
ment of the founding of a scholarship 
“the holder of which is to devote half or 
more of her time to the original investiga- 
tion of some great problem of city life in 
Boston ;” the fact that the Agassiz Fund 
for a building for the social life of the 
students has reached the sum of $117,000, 
and the recent choice of the new Presi- 
dent for Radcliffe, Dr. L. R. Briggs, for 
many years Dean of Harvard University ; 
at Holyoke, the rendering of * Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ” by the juniors and 
the extensive reunions of graduates ; at 
Dartmouth, the conferring of the degree 
of Master of Arts on Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the novelist, and that of Doctor 
of Laws on Admiral Mahan; at Trinity, 
the appointing of a committee to consider 
the raising of a sum of five million dol- 
lars for new buildings and an endowment ; 
at Beloit, the announcement of the gift of 
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a fifty-thousand-dollar library from An- 
drew Carnegie; at Wesleyan (Middletown, 
Connecticut), the address of Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson on “ John Wesley’s Place in His- 
tory,” that on “John Wesley, the Man,” 
by Professor Winchester, and a poem 
on the same subject by Richard Watson 
Gilder. The week has also been the 
most important of the year as regards 
college athletic interests; at New Lon- 
don, Yale was victorious in three success- 
ive boat races (the University, the Fresh- 
men, and that between four-oared crews). 
It is pleasant to record again the fact 
that this—the greatest of all the college 
athletic events—passed off without the 
slightest dispute or question. ‘The triple 
victory of Yale on the water was to some 
extent offset by her defeat in baseball by 
both the Harvard and Princeton nines. 
At Poughkeepsie, on Friday, Cornell 
duplicated the remarkable performance 
of Yale by also winning the University, 
four-oar, and Freshmen races against the 
competition of five competing colleges. 
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With a view both of 
possible commercial 
and ___— philanthropic 
benefits, the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce some years 
ago suggested to the heads of factories 
and stores in that city plans tending to 
better the conditions of the wage-earner ; 
to make his labor more effective; above 
all, to bring about a relation between 
employer and employee which is not that 
of mere wage-payer and mere wage-earner. 
So far as we know, Cleveland is the only 
city in the world in which such a work 
has been undertaken by a purely commer- 
cial organization ; for this reason it has 
been watched with great interest, and 
from many cities inquiries have constantly 
been made as to the success achieved. 
We are gratified to note that no less than 
seventy Cleveland establishments have 
now responded to the Chamber’s sugges- 
tions. The first of these was that of more 
adequate sanitary arrangements. Manu- 
facturers of paint, for instance, now em- 
ploy a physician who makes periodical 
visits to the works, examining every man ; 
whereas employees were formerly fre- 
quently ill from the effects of chemicals, 
since the new plan has been in operation 
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a whole year has been known to pass 
without a case of serious illness. The 
sanitary arrangements recommended by 
the Chamber include, however, before 
everything, light and well-ventilated work- 
rooms, clean windows and floors. Sec- 
ondly, a laborer going to and from his 
work is frequently obliged to wear cloth- 
ing unfit for any use but that of the shop, 
because there is no opportunity at his 
place of work to care for clean clothes. 
Hence the Chamber has recommended 
dressing-rooms which shall contain indi 
vidual lockers, well-equipped lavatories, 
and also baths, both shower and tub, 
wherever the nature of the work is such 
as to make baths desirable. Many shops 
and factories have adopted these sugges- 
tions ; the testimony of a varnish com- 
pany shows that the introduction of 
shower-baths has been of such value 
for both men and women that, in one of 
its departments at least, the use of the 
daily bath is made compulsory, while in 
the case of a large machine company the 
placing of shower-baths in its tempering 
department, together with a permission to 
the men to bathe each day on the com- 
pany’s time, was so much appreciated by 
the men that they also took a bath on 
their own time before going home. 
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The Cleveland Cham- 
ber also recommended, 
not only that rooms should be_ set 
aside so that employees could gather 
around tables to eat lunch in a proper 
manner, but also for the provision by the 
Company of suitable food at cost. Both 
of these recommendations have been 
largely followed. The average cost of 
an entire lunch is about ten cents, and 
the bill of fare is somewhat as follows: 
Soup, two and three cents; roast meats, 
three to six cents; potatoes, one cent; beef 
stew, three cents; Hamburg steak, two cents ; 
sandwiches, two cents ; pudding, three cents ; 
pies, three cents; tea and coffee, one cent. 
Closely connected with the lunch-rooms 
are rest-rooms, which the Chamber has 
succeeded in establishing in a number of 
places ; in two instances a piano has been 
provided for the employees. This leads 
naturally to the recommendation of read- 
ing-rooms and libraries, which has received 
so wide an appreciation that the library 
of one of the hardware companies now 
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has a circulation of about five hundred 
volumes a month. Again, the Chamber 
recommended that classes be organized 
in various subjects pertaining to the par- 
ticular industry in which the employees 
are interested ; and the evening classes in 
mechanical drawing, arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish, established by a machine company, 
are now attended by about a hundred and 
fifty men. The Chamber also suggested 
prizes for plans concerning new methods 
of manufacture ; in this way the employees 
are encouraged to make themselves of the 
greatest possible value to their employers. 
Two hardware companies now each pay 
out a hundred dollars every six months 
for such suggestions as have been of the 
greatest benefit. The Chamber’s endeavor 
has also covered the work of improving 
factory surroundings; it is now prac- 
tically demonstrated that by lawns and 
flower-beds a whole section of the city may 
be altered at an astonishingly small cost, 
making an unsightly neighborhood clean 
and attractive. Other suggestions include 
(1) summer outings, which have now be- 
come so common that last year very many 
establishments closed their places for one 
day, paying full wages, the day being 
spent in recreation; and (2) banquets to 
employees—during the past three years, 
for its annual banquet, one large concern 
has taken the hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce itself. We believe that the 
persistent application in every place of 
such admirable methods as these would 
result in a more intelligent, efficient, and 
companionable relation between employer 
and employee. Where there are such 
relations of mutual regard and _ respect 
between the employer and employed there 
are few strikes. 

® 

The Rev. R. C. Filling- 
ham is “ one born out 
of due time.” He has a sixteenth-century 
conscience, and either has never heard 
that in this country people are permitted 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience, or does not know 
what that phrase means. He is a vicat 
of Hexton in England, has come to this 
country on a visit, has found ceremonials 
in the Episcopal Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin in the diocese of New York which 
offend his conscience, and has thereupon 
written a curiously dictatorial letter to 
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Bishop Potter, calling upon him “ to take 
steps to put an end to these scandalous 
and idolatrous proceedings,” and warning 
him that if this is net done he may feel 
it his duty, accompanied by “a band of 
friends,” “ by forcible action to call the 
attention of the public to this matter.” 
This letter he sent to the press, so that it 
reached the public before it reached the 
Bishop. Bishop Potter has replied to it 
in the spirit of the Scriptura! counsel, 
« Answer a fool according to his folly,” by 
informing the rector of the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin that such a disturbance 
has been threatened, and advising him to 
have a police force present to throw the 
interrupting clergyman and his band of 
friends into the street if they attempt to 
carry out the threat, and he has sent a 
copy of the letter to the Rev. R. C. Filling- 
ham, with the hint that “only a lunatic 
could suppose that the Church in New 
York is governed by the laws of the 
Church of England.” The Bishop’s answer 
appears to have been effectual, for it is 
stated that this strenuous reformer will 
sail for England July 1,and will do nothing 
further in the controversy now, but “ still 
promises to return next spring and actively 
combat ritualism.” It is to be hoped that 
in the interim he will learn that, under 
the laws of this country, the rector of St. 
Mary the Virgin could put up a statue of 
Buddha and burn incense to it, if he wished 
to do so; and that only the authorities 
of his own Church could interpose any 
effectual objection. We do not admire the 
ceremonialism which imitates the methods 
of Rome without having the doctrine of 
Rome to make that ceremonialism signifi- 
cant; but even if Mr. Fillingham were 
tight, and the proceedings in the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin were as “ idola- 
trous” as he thinks them, they would 
be entirely within the laws of the State 
of New York, which does not prohibit 
idolatry. 
& 

The importance of the 
work done by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society is evi- 
dent from various particulars of its seventy- 
eighth annual report. On one hand the 
half-million immigrants arriving at Ellis 
Island, on the other hand the unchurched 
regions in various States, both new and 
old, present inviting opportunities for the 
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circulation of Christian literature. This 
is in general what the Society undertakes 
to do for people of all tongues spoken in 
this country. In Pennsylvania there are 
almost a million Slovaks, Croats, Poles, 
etc., in New England half a million French- 
Canadians. Seventy-seven colporters were 
engaged last year in circulating the issues 
of the Society among the motley elements 
of our population, foreign and _ native, 
mostly by sale, sometimes by gift. In 
view of the peculiar difficulties and temp- 
tations besetting the immigrant in his 
ignorance of the country, its opportunities 
and its perils, it would seem that a most 
useful kind of tracts for gratuitous circu- 
lation would give practical counsels as to 
the way to material prosperity, what things 
to care for, what things to beware of, 
rules for health, etc. 
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Anarchy in Delaware 


The facts respecting the tragedy of the 
last week at Wilmington, Delaware, apart 
from certain gruesome details, are sub- 
stantially as follows: A negro murdered 
a young girl with circumstances of pecu- 
liar and revolting brutality. The coro- 
ner’s jury on investigation fastened the 
crime upon him. ‘The court, asked to 
summon, as it had legal authority to do, 
a special grand jury, that the criminal 
might have speedy trial and punishment, 
declined, on the ground that it would set 
a bad precedent. ‘Then a mob variously 
composed, but including undoubtedly 
some reputable citizens, broke into the 
workhouse where the negro was confined, 
carried him to a point near the scene of 
the murder, and burned him at the stake. 
One of the lynchers, Cornell by name, 
was arrested, a second mob demanded 
his release, a judge was found who gave 
an order for his release on bail, althougn 
he was charged with murder, and murder 
is not a bailable offense; subsequently 
the charge was changed to homicide 
Passion breeds passion. The night of the 
mob, violence was offered in the streets 
to innocent and unoffending negroes ; the 
night following the release of Cornell by 
the mob a number of negroes in the city 
armed themselves and marched through 
the streets in ugly mood, and _ several 
street fights took place between negroes 
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and white men, with some shooting; four 
men were more or less seriously wounded. 
If the daily press is to be believed, either 
the municipal authorities are paralyzed 
with terror and dare not act, or they share 
the feeling against the negroes which 
these events have stimulated, and are 
willing that the negroes should be terror- 
ized. Their apparent supineness and 
inaction it is difficult to account for except 
on one or the other hypothesis. The 
events suggest some lessons which all the 
American people, as well as the citizens 
of Delaware, should take to heart. 

I. The refusal of the court to sum- 
mon a special grand jury, and thus give to 
the indignant Commonwealth a speedy 
execution of justice, was a blunder of the 
most serious nature. ‘To say that power 
conferred upon the court for just such 
exigencies as this cannot be exercised 
because it has not been exercised in the 
past is to assume that new conditions 
never call for new action ; to refuse such 
speedy trial lest it shall serve as a prece- 
dent for future cases, where no such neces- 
sity exists, is to assume that the court 
cannot in the future exercise a wise 


judgment adapted to future needs; to 


refuse a speedy trial because prejudice is 
hot against the prisoner is, as the event 
proves, exactly the way to inflame that 
prejudice into a conflagration which only 
blood can extinguish. ‘That the delay of 
criminal proceedings for the punishment 
of crime is the provoking cause of many 
such acts of mob violence is a fact which 
we should think would at last be recog- 
nized by our courts of justice. That it 
is important that punishment should be 
prompt as well as sure is a truth which 
they seem to us to ignore. The accused 
has rights and they ought to be safe- 
guarded ; but the community also have 
rights, and too often they are not safe- 
guarded. One of these rights it is to 
have such a criminal as George White 
brought to a speedy trial, and the punish- 
ment of the offense inflicted before the 
memory of the offense itself has grown 
dim. Either by legislative action or by a 
change in judicial sentiment, all criminal 
trials should be so expedited that acquittal 
or conviction may follow immediately on 
the crime. The American Nemesis goes 
on crutches and quite too slowly, not merely 
for American patience, but for the require- 
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ments of justice and the protection of 
the community. The Delaware court has 
sacrificed justice to professionalism. 

II. This may and probably does account 
for the mob, but does not exause it. 
There are cases in which the community 
has a right to take the law into its own 
hands. But such cases are rare. They 
exist only when, through the utter failure 
of the ordinary and legal methods for the 
administration of justice, society is in some 
sense resolved into its original elements. 
That condition of affairs did not exist in 
Delaware. ‘There is no suspicion that 
the courts in Delaware are purchasable ; 
and it is certain that White had no money 
to purchase the court even if it had been 
purchasable. The prejudice for the negro 
race is not so strong in Delaware that its 
citizens need fear lest popular clamor 
prevent the conviction of a negro. ‘he 
suggestion that the jails are insecure 
and that the criminal might escape is 
hardly to be taken seriously ; it is certain 
that his only hope for even a short lease 
of life lay in his remaining in jail, a fact 
which he knew only too well. 

The action of the mob was not dictated 
by reason, but by passion. ‘The mob was 
not bent on executing justice, but on 
indulging itself in revenge. The New 
York “ Times” gives a list of eighteen 
lynchings perpetrated in the United States 
since January 1; that is three a month. 
Of these, fourteen have taken place in 
the Southern States. Two of the victims 
were white men, the rest were negroes; 
of these victims four have been burned at 
the stake. In addition to this are such 
ridtings as are at this writing accompany- 
ing the city car strike in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and those sporadic acts of violence, 
and occasionally of murder, which have 
accomfanied other strikes. What does 
this signify? Whither does it tend? 

He reads history to little purpose who 
does not see in this spirit of lawlessness a 
peril to the Republic far greater than 
from any form of imperialism. ‘The 
greatest peril to democracy arises from 
its lack of self-restraint. It is an old 
copy-book maxim, as true as it is ancient, 
Anger is a brief madness. When the 
boys call their angry fellow “ mad,” they 
speak more truly than they know. In 
such a mob as that at Wilmington we see 
a city mad. For the hour, it is truly 
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insane. And any despotism, however base, 
is better than government by a lunatic 
asylum. It is because democracies realize 
this that they have in the past abandoned 
democracy for imperialism. Sulla and 
Marius preceded Czsar; Robespierre, 
Napoleon I.; the peril of revolutionary 
Socialism made possible the coup d état of 
“Napoleon III. The first duty of all pa- 
triots to-day is to band together, at what- 
ever cost of popularity, at whatever risk 
to person, at whatever temporary disad- 
vantage to the community, at whatever 
delay or even apparent sacrifice of justice, 
to maintain the sovereignty of law. For 
the sovereignty of law is to the community 
what the sovereignty of reason is to the 
individual—sanity ; and the rule of the 
mob is to the community what the rule of 
the passions is to the individual—madness. 
III. It is for this reason that all such 
utterances as that attributed to the Rev. 
Mr. Ellwood, of the Olivet Presbyterian 
Church of Wilmington, deserve the con- 
demnation of all right-minded and intelli- 
gent citizens. We quote from the report 
in the New York “ Sun:” 


Mr. Ellwood’s sermon at the Olivet Presby- 
terian Church on Sunday evening was on 
“Should the Murderer of Miss Bishop be 
Lynched?” He displayed in the pulpit leaves 
spattered with the blood of the victim. His 
sermon pictured the crime, and after an appeal 
to the judges to reverse their refusal to order 
a speedy trial of the negro, he said: “ And, 
honorable Judges, if you do not hear and heed 
these appeals and that prisoner should be 
taken out and lynched, then let me say to you, 
with a full realization of the responsibility of 
my words, even as Nathan said to King David 
of old after his soldiers had killed Uriah, 
‘Thou art the man’—so I would say to you, 
the responsibility forlynching would be yours 
for delaying the execution of the law.” 


It is true that he added that there ought 
to be no lynching until September, and 
then onlyin case the criminal was acquitted 
by some technicality, but this was as if one 
should pour kerosene on a pile of wood, 
touch the match to it, and bid it not burn. 
In noble contrast to this inflammatory 
utterance was the open letter of the father 
of the murdered girl to the people. A 
few sentences from this letter exhibit its 
just and Christian spirit: 

Dear Friends: . . . You have helped us 
bear our sorrow, made a hundredfold more 
Intense by a most revolting crime. Our cup 
of bitterness is full, and we ask you to join us 
in Our appeal to all citizens of our Common- 
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wealth to refrain from violence. The officers 
believe that they have all evidence necessary 
to convict the prisoner, and without doubt as 
soon as the court can reach his case he will 
receive sentence to pay the full penalty of his 
atrocious crime. If he can be legally tried 
this month, by all means let justice be swift; 
but if not, then let us wait calmly until the 
law, in its majesty, may remove the vile wretch 
from society. . . . Let us not try to atone for 
one crime, no matter how hellish, by commit- 
ting another. Sincerely yours, 
E. A. Bisuop. 


It is in this spirit that press and pulpit 
should speak at such a time. The aim of 
all men who have the public ear should 
be to allay passion, and bring the right- 
eous wrath of the community under the 
dominion of its conscience and its reason. 
We are very glad to record the fact that 
Mr. Ellwood stands apparently alone in bad 
pre-eminence. The clergy of Wilmington, 
without, so far as we know, a dissenting 
voice, have put on record by public reso- 
lution their condemnation of the mob in 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we put on record our sense 
of sorrow, indignation, and shame at the law- 
lessness and anarchistic demonstration that 
have brought reproach upon our Common- 
wealth ; that we call upon all classes and con- 
ditions to condemn and repudiate such law- 
lessness and inhumanity as have shocked not 
simply our own people, but the Nation at 
large ; that we, in and through the pulpit, insist 
upon the sanctity of the law and the necessity 
for confiding in the wisdom and integrity of 
our courts of justice. 

Perhaps Mr. Ellwood joined in this 
utterance. We hope that he did. If so, 
it is a pity that he did not give expression 
to this his conviction before the riot. 

IV. Apropos of the burning of a negro 
in Belleville, Illinois, on the 6th of June, 
the colored pastor of a church in that 
town is reported to have given to his negro 
congregation the following counsel : 

My Master said, “If there is no sword 
here, sell your coat and get one.” If lynching 
and burning do not cease, I say to every black 
man, Sell your coat and get a gun. 

Worse counsel could not be given to 
the negro. If the race war should ever 
become a war in reality, tragic as it 
would be to the whole country, it woul< be 
doubly sotothe Afro-American. It would 
be ignorance pitted against intelligence, 
poverty against wealth, weakness against 
strength, ten millions against sixty mill- 
ions. The appeal of the negro must be 
to the conscience of the Anglo-Saxon, not 
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to his fears. And that appeal will not be 
in vain; it has not been in vain. ‘That 
appeal has won for him emancipation ; 
citizenship; civil rights ; a public school 
system freely opened to him. Bad, inde- 
fensibly bad, as the lynchings are, they 
are the acts of the few; they are episodes ; 
they do not represent the Nation; they 
are the crimes of its madmen. The 
appeal must be from America drunk with 
passion to America sober. ‘The action of 
the courts in Georgia and Alabama in 
regard to the peonage cases, and the 
protests of the clergy in Wilmington, indi- 
cate that public opinion is crystallizing to 
assert itself, not only in formal resolution, 
but also in vigorous judicial action, in 
condemnation alike of the mad passion of 
the mob and of the calculating avarice of 
the oppressor. To arm the negro would 
intensify the passion without protecting 
the negro from it. To the press, the pul- 
pit, and the courts of justice, white and 
black are to look for the protection of the 
negro from the passion of the mob, and 
for the protection of the State from over- 
throw by practical anarchy. 


® 
A French Educational 


Ideal 


At this moment, when governmental ac- 
tion in regard to Roman Catholic orders, 
and especially teaching orders and schools, 
is agitating France and interesting the 
whole world, an educational movement of 
the very highest importance, which is 
slowly but surely influencing the official 
and moral outlook in France, is worth 
recalling. One of the first results of the 
crushing defeat of the French in 1871 
was a Critical examination by the French 
of their school systems; and the genius of 
the nation has never been more strikingly 
shown than in the thoroughness of this 
self-criticism and the rapidity with which 
the whole educational system was re- 
organized. The military army of France 
was practically destroyed, but it was re- 
placed by such an army of school-teachers 
as France never possessed before. One 
of the leaders of this movement of reor- 
ganization was Ernest Lavisse, the leader 
and inspirer of the Federation of the 
Youth of France. M. Lavisse is the his- 
torian and professor of history in the 
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Sorbonne, and, in the judgment of many 
people, the foremost educator in France 
to-day. He might have taken as his 
motto Jules Simon’s famous phrase, “ The 
nation that has the best schools is the first 
nation in the world. If it is not so to-day, 
it will be so to-morrow.” These words, 
spoken in the throes of a great defeat, 
were prophetic ; they marked the begin- 
ning of the movement for educational 
reconstruction. 

Without ostentation, using educational 
methods, the little group of men of the 
highest character and ability to whom 
Lavisse belongs have been steadily ex- 
tending their influence throughout France. 
Of that group The Outlook has frequently 
had occasion to speak; Desjardins, De 
Vogiié, and M. Charles Wagner, whose 
“ Youth,” “ Justice,” and later “ The Sim- 
ple Life * have been so widely read in 
this country, are the leaders of this move- 
ment, and represent all that is best in the 
intellectual and moral life of the French 
people. That movement has been emi- 
nently social in its character, laying its 
methods on the solidity of interest between 
all classes; it has touched the highest 
education, and interested itself in the low- 
est; it has affected the universities and 
organized colleges and schools for work- 
ingmen. ‘These men stand for free edu- 
cation in the truest sense of the word, and 
for secular education ‘n the noblest sense 
of the word. This education M. Lavisse 
calls laic. His definition of the aims of 
the movement not only brings out the 
specific things for which it works, but 
also its spirit; and at this moment, when 
France is agitated as she has not been for 
a number of years past, the noble ideals 
of this little group of men who stand for 
freedom, for intelligence, for justice, and 
for toleration are well worth recalling : 

“To be a laic is wof to limit human 
thought to the visible horizon, nor to inter- 
dict man from the dream of, and the 
perpetual search for, God. It zs to stand 
up for the effort of duty in our present 
life. 

“It is wot wishing to do violence to old 
beliefs, it is not scorning the consciences 
that are still held by their charm. It is 
denying to religions that pass away in 
time the right to govern humanity that 
endures for aye. 

“Itis zot hating such and sucha church, 
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nor all churches taken together: it is 
fighting that spirit of hatred in religions 
that has been the cause of so much vio- 
lence, bloodshed, and ruin. To be a laic 
is zot to consent to the subjection of rea- 
son to immutable dogma, nor to the abdi- 
cation of the human mind before the 
incomprehensible: it 7s to make profit out 
of no ignorance whatsoever. 

“It zs to believe that life is worth the 
trouble of being lived; it zs to love this 
life and to refuse to accept such a defini- 
tion of it as that the ‘earth is a vale of 
tears,’ and not to admit that tears are 
necessary and beneficial and suffering is 
providential ; it 7s to make profit out of 
no misery whatsoever. 

“It is not to relegate to a judge sitting 
outside of this life the care of feeding the 
hungry and giving drink to the thirsty, of 
redressing injustice and consoling those 
who weep: it zs to give battle to evil in 
the name of justice. 

“To be a laic is to have three virtues : 
Charity, that is, love of men; Hope, that 
is, the goodly feeling that a day will come 
in distant posterity when shall be realized 
those dreams of justice, peace, and happi- 
ness that our far-away ancestors made, 
looking up to the heavens; Faith, that is, 
the will to believe in the victorious utility 
of perpetual effort.” 


® 
The Victims of 
Whirlpool 


The period of prosperity through which 
the country is passing brings out both 
its strength and weakness ; its practical 
force and skill, and the lack of spiritual 
ideas and of social training of many of 
those to whom wealth has come so sud- 
denly or so rapidly that they have not 
been educated to use it with intelligence. 
To use money wisely is an art which 
many people never learn; to become rich 
without education means, for such peo- 
ple, a revelation of poverty of resources, 
of lack of poise and of good taste. Recent 
events in the financial world have shown 
more than one able man confused and 
carried off his feet by a prosperity which 
outran his education. ‘The papers are 
full of stories of things said and done by 
so-called society people which indicate 
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the most rudimentary ideas of the uses of 
wealth, and the attempt to get out of the 
senses the pleasure and satisfaction which 
are to be gotten only from the gratifica- 
tion of cultivated tastes. ‘To spend enor- 
mously on the mere machinery of living, 
on great establishments, yachts, automo- 
biles, horses, elaborate dress, novel or 
extravagrant entertainments, is to make 
plain the fact, which sensible people 
would be anxious to conceal, that the 
only use to which money can be put is 
the service of the body. 

The amusements of many of the unedu- 
cated rich are pitifully puerile ; their tastes 
painfully crude; their manners deplorably 
bad; their way of living conspicuously vul- 
gar. Each vies with the other in the attempt 


to do things a little more elaborately, to . 


spend larger sums, to cater a little more 
successfully to the news columns of the 
yellow journals. The hollowness of this 
kind of social life, its crude travesty of 
genuine social life, its corrupting tendency, 
are increasingly plain to all who know it. 
The note is forced, the pace killing, and 
the blight of womanly qualities and the 
decay of manly strength which come with 
this abnormal and unwholesome way of 
living inevitable. 

There are hosts of people of wealth 
who know how to live with elegance but 
without ostentatious display, who spend 
great incomes with intelligence and with 
a sense of moral responsibility, who invest 
life with charm and dignity by calling to 
their aid the resources of culture in all 
forms. Such people are the saving ele- 
ment in that society in this country which 
commands great wealth and will grow 
richer as time goes on. It is the vulgar 
rich and the so-called “smart set” who 
show the worst side of human nature to 
the world by their display, their vulgarity 
of taste, their craving for sensation. If 
American society is not to degenerate 
into excessive eating, drinking, dressing, 
and cheap frivolity, influential people 
everywhere must refuse to go with the tide 
and hold fast to the highest standards of 
social refinement and moral purity. 

In “The People of the Whirlpool,” 
which bears the imprint of the Macmillan 
Compan¥, the process of social deteriora- 
tion, of the lowering of the standards of 
manners, so painfully apparent in modern 
society here and abroad, is sketched by a 
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woman who evidently writes from ample 
knowledge, who is keen without bitter- 
ness, satirical without malice, and pre- 
eminently sane and clear in her judgments. 
Instead of attacking the frivolity and 
hardness of the mere spenders of money 
and climbers of the social ladder, she 
draws a charming picture of a natural, 
wholesome, human family life; in touch 
with nature on every side; full of the 
resources of affection, intelligence, kindly 
interest in others; with a sense of humor 
which is at once a delight and a safe- 
guard. With this normal home life and 
the simple life of the country folk of the 
neighborhood are contrasted the rush, 
noise, show, and emptiness of the life of 
a group of newly rich people and of 
people anxious to achieve social promi- 
nence, who have built up a summer colony 
in the neighborhood. The story is quiet, 
discursive, thoroughly wholesome and en- 
joyable, and all the more effective because 
it avoids the didactic method and mood. 
Nothing could be more strikingly unlike 
the atmosphere of the “smart set ” than 
the refreshing, fragrance-laden atmosphere 
of the garden in which they live who 
refuse to be drawn into the Whirlpool. 

There is something so pitifully meager 
and unsatisfying, so spiritually shabby, in 
the lives of many very rich women espe- 
cially, that one longs to put such a book as 
“The People of the Whirlpool” into their 
hands as a gospel of genuine social life. 
There are many of these unfortunates 
who are wasting time and health in a 
ceaseless round of splendidly dreary 
entertainments, who are driving automo- 
biles at breakneck speed for the sake of 
a new sensation, and who are often on 
the verge of moral disaster, not because 
their instincts are bad, but because they 
do not know how to entertain themselves, 
who would rejoice if some one showed 
them how to escape into a sweet, natural, 
interesting way of living. To “The Peo- 
ple of the Whirlpool,” who are trying to 
get out of the senses the happiness which 
can be gotten only out of the soul, this 
story will come as a message of hope and 
peace ; to others it will be a confirmation 
of the determination, in an age of great 
temptation, to live in the affections, in the 
intellect, close to Nature, and with a deep 
joy of service in every day’s work and 
rest. 


The Outlook 
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The Spectator 


*Vindicable neutrality; that’s the name 
for it,’’ said Croaker, after eloquent advo- 
cacy of his latest hobby. The silence of 
the Spectator evidently disappointed him ; 
he was unprepared for what was intended 
as a practical illustration of the workings 
of vindicable neutrality. Nor did the 
Spectator repeat aloud what he was saying 
to himself : 

“For that which is or is not in the head, 
A sounding phrase will serve you in good 
stead.” 
& 


The Spectator could indorse in a meas- 
ure what Croaker had been saying in 
advocacy of vindicable neutrality—that 
the prevailing tendency to compel an 
expression of agreement or disagree 
ment with all that one may say should 
be checked somehow and effectually. 
“We reveal weakness, not strength, of 
character in our readiness to take sides at 
once, when there is no reason whatever 
for our so doing, no moral obligation in 
the matter. The fear of being accused of 
cowardice in opinion, of vague and uncer- 
tain conviction, leads many into a parti- 
sanship that is insincere, to say the least.” 
History was full of examples of vindicable 
neutrality—what an army of martyrs; he 
would make a catalogue, perhaps a book, 
about them some day. Then the Pleasures 
of Vindicable Neutrality ; what a field for 
an essayist, he thought, with a lingering 
glance at the niche where his essayists 
were treasured. President Eliot’s reply, 
when asked recently what he thought of 
Mr. Roosevelt as a future President of Har- 
vard, illustrated, in Croaker’s estimation, 
the tact of the trained neutralist: “ I am 
not thinking at all.” How few, compar- 
atively, really knew the pleasure of not 
thinking at all—that is, for the purpose of 
taking sides—upon many subjects distract- 
ing the public peace. Had the Spectator 
ever thought how constantly he was called 
upon to express decided partisanship in 
the petty ordinary affairs of his social 
life? Verily, the Pleasures of Neutrality 
were as rare as the tiny first editions of 
Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope” 
Rogers’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory.” 

& 

Then the club woman of the circle 

spoke up with spirit. She hoped forever 


and 
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to be delivered from attendance upon 
these sessions of her club at which nobody 
knew which side anybody was on. What 
was it George Eliot said? She must quote 
from memory: “ Better a wrong faith than 
a waning, better a false faith than no 
faith at all.” If ever there was a dull,a 
deadly dull, meeting of the club, it was 
when the neutrals were in majority. ‘ Vin- 
dicable neutrality!’ She would add a 
topic to her programme. No, she had 
better not, erasing her entry; it would only 
lead them upon forbidden ground—the 
suffragist and the prohibition questions. 


The subject led the Spectator into many 
pleasant byways of thought. He is a con- 
vert to vindicable neutrality. He can see 
that its full enjoyment demands special 
training in tactful vigilance against sudden 
and hard-pressed-for committal. “‘There’s 
nothing like a good story—the more in- 
applicable the better,” said Croaker, “in 
case of sudden emergency. A sequence 
between your story and the subject dis- 
cussed might, and probably would, jeop- 
ardize your neutrality. In the groping for 
the connection following the story (few 
are ready to admit themselves unable to 
see the point intended) comes your chance 
to change the subject, if somebody doesn’t 
cap your story at once, as in all probability 
somebody will. Then, if you get ahead by 
telling one still better, you will have ex- 
perienced the peculiar delight known only 
to those who succeed in defending an 
assault upon their neutrality.” 


Now, on the finest residence avenue ina 
certain small city the Spectator knows of, a 
prominent and wealthy citizen has built a 
wall nine feet high around his extensive, 
park-like grounds. They are the only 
grounds on the avenue that are inclosed. 
Only through the iron gateways may a 
glimpse now be had of the wide sweep of 
velvety lawn, the gay flower-beds, all that 
has been open to the public so long that to 
be shut out is bitter grievance indeed. 
That costly wall has aroused popular 
indignation against its builder; it has 
already cost him a coveted political nom- 
ination and the cordial greeting of many 
old friends, not a few of the property- 
owners in its vicinity believing it to be a 
damage to the surrounding real estate. 
This sentiment expressed by a leading 





The Spectator 


paper of the city is the voice of the major- 
ity of his fellow-citizens: “. .. It is an 
attack upon the true idea of American 
democracy, an attempt to revive the spirit 
of feudalism, to introduce the features of 
Continental aristocracy. What would our 
beautiful avenue be like with a similar 
wall on either side its entire length?” 
ee 

Naturally, “ that wall” is a leading topic 
at social gatherings of all kinds; it draws 
a line not to be ignored. ‘There is a mi- 
nority with something to say in its favor— 
of course, those who can see how much it 
has added to the home life of the builder 
and his family—the seclusion that has been 
gained in place of disagreeable publicity. 
The summer following the completion of 
the wall found the family living largely 
out-of-doors, without having to leave home 
in order to do so. Through the warm 
weather meals are often served in shady 
nooks; garden parties are a feature of the 
hospitality of the house; the grandmother’s 
chair and the baby’s hammock have a 
circuit of charming havens, the roses are 
safe as can be, and at last they may actu- 
ally taste of the fruit of their own vine 
and fig-tree. The children’s pony crops 
the lawn, the hunting-dogs are loose, and 
peacocks strut up and down the walks. 
“Why should all this be sacrificed,” 
asks the minority, “to a prevailing and 
mistaken idea concerning the rights of the 
public?” 

@ 

The Spectator had bethought himself 
to get up right early in that contest and 
flee behind the rock of vindicable neutral- 
ity, and there he was resolved to stay at 
any cost. But one evening, when dining 
out almost under the shadow of the wall, 
his hostess called for his views upon it, 
and that in a way overrating any opin- 
ion he might have. He would risk it, 
and would follow Croaker’s rule—while 
he remembered Mark Tapley’s words, 
“We must hope for the worst.” Had 
they heard the story about Dean Stan- 
ley’s and Dr. Jowett’s inordinate fond- 
ness for tea? No; well, they were sorry 
tea-topers, and to put on the kettle when 
they were alone by their two selves, and 
indulge, “regardless,” was the great joy 
of their busy lives. One day, talking over 
something of unusual interest and impor- 
tance, the Dean had emptied his eighth 
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cup and Jowett his seventh, when Jowett, 
who was the host of the occasion, threw 
up his hands in consternation. He had 
forgotten to put in the tea! 


® 


It was a crucial moment for the Specta- 
tor, that following his story; he saw that 
his hostess was groping sorely bewildered 
for its application; but somebody had 


The Outlook 


capped it at once by another still better 
about Dr. Jowett, and so the talk flowed 
into Oxford channels, delightfully remote 
from the dangerous wall. The Spectator 
saw at intervals, however, in the face of 
his hostess what reminded him of Won- 
derland Alice when she said of something 
hard to understand : ‘“* Somehow it seems 
to fill my head with ideas, only I don’t 
exactly know what they are.” 


The Sherman Statue 


WO equestrian’ statues to Union 
generals have recently been 
erected. Of. much higher rank 

than the usual uninspired image to be 
found in most American cities is that of 
General Hooker, by Daniel C. French and 
E. C. Potter, unveiled last week in Boston. 
But among the half-dozen great equestrian 
statues in the world is to be counted that 
which was unveiled in New York on 
Memorial Day of this year—the Sherman 
statue by Augustus Saint Gaudens. 

As combining grandeur with delicacy 
of modeling, restraint with mobile power, 
and fidelity in interpretative portraiture 
with freedom in poetic fancy, it would be 
difficult to show that the Sherman statue 
has ever been equaled by more than two 
or three equestrian statues of ancient or 
modern times. That a statue of this lofty 
rank should be created by an American 
artist and should stand in a city of the 
New World affords good reason for the 
faith of those who believe that this land 
in this age is capable of making its own 
contribution to the progress of the world, 
not only in material welfare, but also in 
artistic achievement. 

In working on this statue Mr. Saint 
Gaudens showed one trait of genius—the 
capacity for taking pains. He was com- 
missioned to design the statue in 1892. 
During the eleven years since then he 
designed, studied, modeled, altered, re 
modeled, and altered yet again, until it 
seemed to those who were waiting for the 
work to be finished that the sculptor 
would never be content. Yet, as Mr. 
Kenyon Cox has said, “ Saint Gaudens is 
one of those artists for whom it is worth 
while to wait.” It was five years after he 
had submitted the design for the approval 
of the committee in charge of the work 


that he began to model the statue in full 
size. It was exhibited while incomplete 
in Paris in 1899, and again, with the figure 
of Victory added, at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900. Discontented still, Mr. Saint 
Gaudens returned to this country, where 
he continued work upon it, changing here 
one detail, there another, and even remod- 
eling certain of the more important parts. 
Then it was sent, in plaster, to the Expo- 
sition at Buffalo, where it received an 
extraordinary award. Mr. Saint Gaudens 
still saw opportunities for improvement. 
For something like a year and a half 
longer he worked upon it. At last, with 
the beauty of the first design unimpaired, 
rather enhanced by this tireless revision, 
the statue was set up in New York as 
a permanent honor to the city and the 
Nation, and a monument both to the sol- 
dier whom it memorializes and to the 
artist for whom it will lastingly speak. 
The statue is of bronze. But the 
bronze is not apparent, because it is gilded. 
The base of the statue is of granite, like 
the pedestal, but is gilded like the statue 
itself. In color harmonious with the 
statue, in texture like the pedestal, the 
base affords both unity and contrast with 
each. This gilding of the statue has been 
criticised as putting upon the statue its one 
mark of insincerity and its one material 
that will deteriorate with time. This pre- 
sents a question that can be discussed on 
both sides. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Greeks, whose sincerity in 
art has been a standard it does not become 
the modern world to criticise, tinted their 
marble statues and covered even ivory 
images with gold. Certainly in the case 
of the Sherman statue the gilding has 
increased its delicacy of line and has 
added to its other traits that of splendor. 














PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE OUTLOOK BY RUDOLPH SCHOENE 
ST. GAUDENS’S STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN 


Unveiled in New York City on Decoration Day. 
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THE VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING 


of the main buildings of the Exposition. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, WHICH WILL BELONG TO WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Fair at St. Louis 


By Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
With Pictures by Walter Haie 


“ E write no more fairy tales,” 
says Lowell, in one of his 
later essays, “ because the 

facts of our every-day lives are more full 

of marvel than they.” We have our fairy 
tales, just the same ; but, instead of writ- 
ing them, we act them out. We collect 
train-loads of timber, tons upon tons of 
staff, thousands of gallons of paint, we 
root up trees and set them down again, 
we deflect a river from its course, carry 
it to the top of a hill and pour it down in 
ordered cascades, and, presto! we have 
the scenery for our fairy tale—ivory 
palaces glowing with light, waterfalls, 
lagoons, shaded walks, a forest. Then we 
gather together the facts of our every-day 
lives, set them in motion in the midst of 

our constructed fairyland, and behold a 

cycle of fairy tales lasting all summer! 

This is our way nowadays of feeding 

belief in the impossible. The folk of the 

Middle Ages had to be satisfied with 

Merlin or Malagigi; even the staid gentry 

of the eighteenth century could do no 

better than merely tolerate Moll White, 

the Witch. But we can believe the im- 

possible because we see it; our faith is 

like that described in the hymn as celes- 
tial—it is turned to sight. 

Something like this was in my mind 
when, with my cheerful fellow-traveler as 
companion, I left the trolley that had 
brought us from St. Louis to the edge of 


the Exposition grounds. Off in the dis- 
tance we could see some huge white build- 
ings rising out of the dirt and débris. All 
about us were little shanties, some of them 
evidently the sort that builders carry about 
in sections and set up for the storage of 
tools and materials, others improvised 
refreshment stalls and saloons. We entered 
the grounds through a gate in the high 
fence that incloses them. Here were 
more shanties. Beyond them, great 
stretches of scaffolding and framework 
like a forest of symmetrical giant under- 
brush stripped of all foliage. Seemingly 
endless processions of shuffling laborers 
wound in all directions, like lines of ants. 
In the roadways were mule-drawn wagons, 
some empty, some well loaded with dirt 
or timber. Underneath all was the red 
and yellow earth that gave to the whole a 
color tone like that of a brick-yard. This 
was our fairyland, and these were the 
fairies ! 

To think of finding our way in the 
midst of this confusion and of searching 
for beauty in this desert was to invite 
bewilderment, not to say consternation. 
We discreetly sought a rise in the ground 
from which we could make some survey. 
Other forests of scaffolding appeared. As 
far as we could see the ground was dotted 
with mule teams. Not far away was an 
enormous structure of ivory white, with a 


row of lofty columns reaching to such a 
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distance that the building, high as it was, 
seemed almost squat. An_ occasional 
sound of distant hammering, the puff of a 
pile-driver a quarter of a mile away, the 
voices of men as they passed near us, 
and the shouts of the mule-drivers below, 
seemed muffled by the silence that lay 
like a mist over this strange, vast, unkempt 
city of giant palaces and squalid huts. 
This near building was our only land- 
mark. ‘The rest seemed as undistinctive 
as the open sea. ‘Toward our landmark, 
then, we turned. High up, over its 
pillars, we read the name, “ Varied Indus- 
tries.” We spread open our chart and 
found the building indicated. At last we 
had a starting-point. So, like navigators 
in sight of a lighthouse, we began to steer 
through the charted channels. But the 
channels seemed to be different in fact 
from those on paper. Was the chart 
wrong, or had this whole sea been shifted ? 
We crept along under the building until 
we came to the end of the great facade, 
and suddenly it all became plain. This 


enormous stretch of building was not the 
front, as we had supposed, but only the 
narrow end of a structure that seemed 


less the handiwork of man than some 


ONE END OF THE BIG 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Outlook 


carved glacier, fronted not with icebergs 
but with a colonnade ofice. The sudden 
view of that majestic stretch of columns 
was like the first blast of cool air from a 
thunder-cloud. Before we had taken our 
first deep breath of surprise and wonder 
we saw across the intervening avenue 
another such building, only less imposing, 
glacier fronting glacier. Then off to the 
left, across a wide sunken stretch of mud, 
another; and another yet, in the far dis- 
tance, the stateliest of all. With the ex- 
hilaration of discovery we scrambled over 
rough baked earth, past great trenches 
lined with wood, like boxes sunk deep in 
the ground, upon rough timber bridges. 
How long it took to walk past even the 
narrow end of each building! ‘Then up 
a hill, where other box-like trenches were 
being prepared for the making of cascades, 
until we stood near the summit. There 
we could at last see the plan in all this 
confusion. 

Gradually the mule teams, the carpen- 
ters, the pile-drivers, began to fade away, 
like the genie from the brass bottle. 
Scaffolding disappeared. New palaces 
sprang into existence. Foliage burst 
forth. Where weather-stained timber had 
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AN ENTRANCE TO THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


been, ivory seemed to be. In _ place 
of yellow and red earth, all seemed ver- 
dant with grass and trees. In the cen- 
ter of the avenues, between the lines of 
trees, were waterways on which moved 
gondolas and launches. Water tumbled 
and frolicked down the hillside. Off 
toward the southwestern horizon, where 
the sun was sinking, in the midst of rich 
woods the turrets and domes of more 
buildings were scattered. Crowning the 


hill stood the substantial, sincere, severe 


home of the fine arts. In front, like liv- 
eried pages in the presence of the simply 
dressed monarch, were the ornate festival 
hall and pavilions. Radiating from this 
center toward the dark horizon of the 
east and north, where the smoke lay as a 
reminder of the world of men we had left 
behind, were open avenues of shaded 
waterways bordered by streets and walks. 


There on the plain below, flanking these 
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avenues, were ranged the palaces, like 
lords and ladies in waiting before their 
hill-enthroned monarch, the fine arts. 
The symmetry of their arrangement was 
broken by the variety of their architecture, 
and by the almost too unstudied disorder 
of their pinnacles and domes. In the 
distance, beyond the road that runs 
through the woods, we could see the tur- 
rets of the magicians’ castle disguised by 
the name of “ Administration Building.” 
Here is to be the home of a university— 
which is appropriate. Did not Faust have 
a degree ? 

As we walked over the hill to this 
seat of learning and magic we had 
time to revert from the scenery to the 
action ; from the buildings to what they 
housed. Everywhere there was move- 
ment. The powers that had _ brought 
this land of dreams into being were still 
at work. Up in the palace of art on 
the hill, it is true, there was quiet and 
repose; for even in such a magic world 
as this art is still long. In that strong 
home of the beautiful belongs anything 
which is the skilled work of one man 
for art’s sake. Paintings, of course, 
and sculpture ; but also carvings in woods 
and decorations for walls, mosaics and 
stained glass, tapestries and porcelains, 
whatever, indeed, is a personal expression 
of the beautiful in plastic form. But, 
like the water which at the summit of the 
hill is placid, but as it leaves the summit 
leaps and bounds on its way to the palaces 
below, the spirit of the Fair, which is 
reposeful as it exists in the staid home of 
art on the hill, becomes filled with energy 
and animation as it spreads to its other 
and more ornate abodes. ‘There all the 
enginery of modern magic is full of motion. 
In one place men (or are they gnomes ?) 
are busily extracting ore from the ground, 
loading it on cars, sending it by elevators 
to smelting furnaces, and bringing it out 
pure metal to be stamped and shaped for 
service. In another place self-moving 
knives and rollers are transforming wood- 
pulp and cloth into paper, presses are 
imprinting upon it words and _ pictures, 
and machinery is binding the pages 
together. Near by looms are turning 
thread into fabric, rollers and wheels are 
spinning molten metal into fine wire, life- 
like fingers of steel are putting fruit into 
cans and sealing it in, Ina place beyond, 
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great snorting locomotives are pulling 
and tugging, testing their own powers in 
struggles against one another. Even in 
the building denominated “ Education ” 
there is to be found the same activity ; 
boys are there learning to use tools, the 
blind to see and the mute to speak. 

At last we reached the other hill and 
entered the turreted portal. The absence 
of a moat and a drawbridge could be 
accounted for only by the spirit of friend- 
liness with which Learning, in this its 
home, might be expected to welcome all 
visitors. We turned and looked over the 
land from which we had come. The sun 
had gone down. Still living under the 
sway of fancy, in whose realm we certainly 
were, we felt rather than saw the glow of 
light that evaporated as it were from 
every palace. There were no lights— 
merely light. ‘Toward the south a new 
territory was open to our sight, heretofore 
obstructed by the forest growth. There 
seemed to be little chance of discovering 
the limit of the domain, so we brought 
our exploration to an end. 

Back we walked toward the palaces of 
ivory and the lagoons. We suddenly d's- 
covered that we were tired. The road was 
rough and dusty. Was this a lumber- 
yard along which we were trudging? 
Could it be possible in a land of ivory 
palaces? And these palaces themselves, 
they seemed interminable. Should we be 
able to pass them before night ended? 
Where were the trolley-cars? Were they 
not here at the entrance? There seemed 
to be no way out of our fairyland. Then 
first one of us and then the other stumbled, 
and our fairyland disappeared. No more 
glowing palaces, no more foliage, and 
waterways, and sparkle, and life, and 
activity ; only a dead darkness, and some 
acres of scaffolding, and some shanties, 
some loose timber, and a hundred petty 
obstacles unseen in the dark that blocked 
our way first in one direction and then 
another. At last we emerged into the 
light by a ramshackle place which it were 
courtesy to call a saloon. Here at last 
was the sound of human voices—yes, and 
a cornet and something else hard to iden- 
tify. The place was open on four sides. 
Soldiers were crowding about, like bugs 
about an electric light. In the center 
was a bar with white-coated barkeepers 
pushing glasses of beer to their military 
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patrons. High up, on the top of a huge 
refrigerator, were seated three dilapidated 
negroes, one drawing out strident tones 
from an accordion, another torturing an 
enfeebled fiddle, the third splitting the air 
with a cornet, and then caterwauling with 
his own voice as he came to the refrain 
of his song. We agreed with the soldiers 
that, hideous as this was, it was better 
than the darkness and loneliness of their 
quarters back there in fairyland. 

We had lost the vision, it is true; but 
we remembered it; and, as the trolley-car 
carried us through the outskirts of the 
city, we wondered how any man or body 
of men could have dreamed so big, so 
simple, so ingenious, so complex a dream, 
and how they dared to make it actual. 

What does it all mean? ‘The answer 
to that question all depends upon the 
point of view. From one point of view 
it stands for bigness. The longest Cathe- 
dral in England, for instance, which is 
Winchester, I believe, could not reach 
half-way the length of the Varied Indus- 
tries Building, and could barely extend 
tnrough its narrowest part from front to 
rear. And this is only one of a dozen of 


the largest buildings of approximately the 


same size. The amount of money which 
will be spent directly to create and main- 
tain this World’s Fair will be about four 
times the sum that was paid for the 
territory whose purchase this Fair is to 
celebrate. Magnitude is, of course, not 
the highest of qualities, and compared 
with some other qualities it does not sig- 
nify much. But it is not necessarily to be 
treated with contempt. ‘There are some 
things besides fortunes that depend for 
their value as much upon their size as 
upon anything else—the Alps, for instance, 
and the Pyramids. Magnitude tends to 
cultivate both pride and humility. Those 
who visit the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
next year will probably be a prouder peo- 
ple, but a set of humbler individuals. 
From another point of view this Fair will 
have significance as a spectacle. It will 
probably be mainly as a spectacle that it 
will draw the crowd. As a cultivator of 
emotion it will unquestionably be a great 
success. Only the 4/asé observer could, 
after viewing the grounds even as they 
are now, a year in advance of the open- 
ing, admit that he was entirely unmoved. 
And when the buildings shine as if they 
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themselves were the source of light, when 
the water by turns is_ phosphorescent, 
shining like molten silver and dotted with 
vari-colored lights, when the whole scene 
is thronged with people and all the activi- 
ties of this especially active Exposition are 
aglow, it is likely that even the blasé will 
for a moment or two cease to suspend 
judgment. That of itself is an achieve- 
ment not without moral value. The real 
question in this respect is whether all this 
sensation will tend to debilitate or to 
quicken, to daze simply, or to stimulate. 
That depends on what sort of a spectacle 
it will be, and leads to other points of 
view. 

That it ought to stimulate and not debil- 
itate any ordinary wholesome human soul 
is plain when the significance of the Fair 
is sought for as a visualized record of 
industry, or, more broadly, of human 
achievement. Distinctively, this Expo- 
sition will show not merely products 
but processes; not- merely what, but also 
how, men have achieved. The men who 
do things will here be speaking in the only 
language that most ofthem have mastered, 
but a language universally understood— 
the language whose unit of speech is a 
deed. 

From another point of view, yet not so 
very different, this Fair will be significant 
for what it celebrates. The purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory from which the 
greater part of twelve States and two 
Territories have been constructed, and 
which opened the way to the making of 
eight other States and two other Territories, 
was an achievement that required a cour- 
age very much like genius, only that it 
was shared by two or three men. Of such 
an achievement an Exposition of achieve- 
ments is a most appropriate celebration. 
Of the historical significance of this 
World’s Fair, and of the attention it will 
direct toward the early contributions of 
the Latin races to the Republic, The 
Outlook already has spoken. It is suff- 
cient here to add that no one of those 
present at the Dedicatory Ceremonies in 
St. Louis last April could fail to recognize 
that the commemorative impulse was more 
than a mere excuse for some democratic 
pomp ; it was a genuine desire to exalt a 
deed that as much as any other has made 
our country great, and to honor the men 
whose doing the deed was, 
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But more than a commemoration of a 
past achievement, more than a grouping 
of present achievement, the Fair is signifi- 
cant as being an attempt at a distinctive 


achievement itself. There is, behind all 
the transporting and unloading and trans- 
forming of timber, staff, and paint, a pur- 
pose to create a single though colossal 
work of art—an expression in terms 
of beauty of present-day human life. 
Whether that purpose shall be rewarded 
with success none can tell until the Fair 
shall have ended. In the meantime it has 
the significance that such an effort gives it. 

Distinctively, too, this Fair is designed 
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to be a work of education. What that 
signifies may be learned from the fact 
that in every department of the Fair the 
conscious object of the director is to teach 
the people who shall come to see it how 
the leaders in the branch of knowledge 
which that department represents have 
attained their measure of progress. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture will endeavor 
to show, among other things, how sandy 
soil has been taught to bear vegetation ; 
the Department of Transportation, to 
what extent the air has been subjugated 
and the winds defied in their own realm. 
So in Manufactures, in Electricity, in 
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Liberal Arts, and in each of the other 
departments in turn, there will be a great 
popular technical school teaching by ex- 
ample. It is not without a purpose that 
the first department of the classification 
is that of Education. 

But the highest possible significance of 
the Fair will be lost unless it can be 
shown that its effect will be to turn the 
minds of men from things to ideals, from 
the visible body to the invisible mind, 
from matter to spirit. The chief question 
that concerns thoughtful men as they 
think of the Exposition at St. Louis is, 
What will it tell concerning the character 
of America? what will it reveal of the soul 
of the Nation ? 

The final answer to this question can- 
not be given for several months yet; but 
since the spirit of the Fair in its comple- 
tion is likely to be the same as its spirit 
in its growth, the bearing it will have 
upon the higher life of the American peo- 
ple can in a measure be surmised from 
the effects which the Fair as a project 
yet to be realized has already had. The 
first place in which to find these effects 
is naturally St. Louis itself. 

Already the Exposition has certainly 
stimulated civic patriotism. The very 
proposal to hold the Fair at St. Louis 
forced men to confess their belief as to 
what constitutes the welfare of the city. 
Naturally, the remonstrants were the most 
vociferous. The city will never get its 
money back. The men who put their 
money into such an undertaking will lose 
it. Every other city that has had an 
Exposition has been unable to withstand 
the shock. These were the arguments, 
and they were frankly commercial. How 
did the people of St. Louis meet these 
arguments? In the first place, by supply- 
ing a group of idealists, who had the 
imagination to plan the Fair and the tran- 
scendental will to organize it. Then the 
people themselves responded with contri- 
butions. Enthusiasm, some people called 
it, with a laugh. Enthusiasm happens to 
be a very effective trait to add to civic 
patriotism. This is the way a barber at 
the hotel explained it to me. 

“Do you think,” I asked him as he 
paused to snap his scissors about my 
ears, “ that the Exposition will be a good 
thing for St. Louis, or not ?” 

“ Certainly, a good thing. Of course 
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there’ll be a slump after it’s all over; but 
it will only look like hard times. The 
people that will complain are those who 
don’t belong here. The drift that will 
come in with the Fair will do a booming 
business fora while, but they won’t find 
their business permanent, of course; and 
that’s all.” 

There was the popular faith expressed. 
The barber who happened to be running 
a pneumatic massage machine over my 
cheerful fellow-traveler’s face told him, 
between the intervals of the buzzing, that 
he and others in the shop had bought two 
or three shares in the Exposition Company 
apiece, though with no expectation of 
pecuniary return. “In fact,” he added, 
* you'll find that about every hand in this 
hotel has a share or two.” As he ex- 
pressed his faith, it was “just because it 
was a good thing.” 

This same faith, whose fruit is the spirit 
of co-operation, evidently actuated the 
motorman who controlled a car I rode on 
during the morning of the day of dedica- 
tion, who declared ungrudgingly that he 
would be on duty continuously until six 
o’clock the next morning, and seemed to 
enjoy the opportunity of making such a 
contribution to the good of the cause. 
Similarly, a chambermaid whom I over- 
heard to remark that she was there for 
ten days “to help out,’’ seemed to share 
the same enthusiasm. It was all for the 
sake of the city. And in all these cases 
the moving spirit was the spirit of the 
Exposition. One had no need to look 
far for explanations of the contribution of 
five million dollars, in sums small and 
great, from the citizens of St. Louis to the 
Exposition. 

The philosophy of it was expressed to 
me several times by people who had 
thought it out independently. It is not 
a deep philosophy, but one that appar- 
ently never occurred to the commercially- 
minded. I heard it expressed in the 
vernacular by a politician, a member of 
the House of Delegates. He has the 
wisdom that does not come from books. 
When I met him, he was superintending 
the decoration of the front of his saloon. 
Naturally, the first subject that came up 
in our conversation was the political situ- 
ation in the city, and the witty, gleeful 
manner in which he commented on the 
rout of the “ boodlers” showed that he 
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was responsive to public sentiment. When 
the talk drifted to the Exposition, he first 
gave his estimate from the commercial 
point of view. 

“No,” he emphatically declared, “it 
won’t do no good. _It’ll be like temporary 
relief to a poor man. But’—and here 
came his philosophy—“ it’ll wake people 
up here. They’re fast asleep.” That was 
his pronouncement, and it can be accepted 
as sound. It is a fact which has been 
shown in recent elections, and was stated 
and restated to me, that the Exposition, 
by making people think of their city, 
had set them also to correcting its faults. 
Nothing has brought this fact more clearly 
into relief than the opposition it has 
aroused among the men who trust in mate- 
rial things and love appearances. Some 
of them, men of wealth and power, have 
tried to quiet the investigations into 
the acts of corruptionists who have been 
robbing the city, for fear that such. in- 
vestigations will injure the Exposition ! 
* Don’t disgrace the city by showing its 
filth,” has been their argument. ‘ Don’t 


take a bath, because people will learn 
that you’ve been dirty,” is the paraphrase 
which Circuit Attorney Folk, the insti- 


gator and successful prosecutor of these 
investigations, quietly made as a retort. 
He knows that the great mass of the 
people, as well as the strong men among 
the merchants, are behind him; and he 
acknowledges that the Exposition is a 
distinct aid in keeping the eyes of the 
people directed to the city, and their wills 
set upon its cleansing. They want the 
Exposition to find prepared for it a “ New 
St. Louis.” 

The Exposition has been arousing the 
people of the city to a recognition of the 
need not only of municipal cleanliness but 
of all kinds of municipal progress. Every 
city is subject to some sort of provincial- 
ism. St. Louis is no exception. But the 
prospect of holding a World’s Fair is 
already making provincialism seem incom- 
patible with the fitness of a city that 
invites the world to its Fair. St. Louis 
has grown already toward cosmopolitan- 
ism because of its cosmopolitan under- 
taking. The Fair will contribute a perma- 
nent art museum and a group of buildings 
for Washington University. St. Louis 
has for several years needed an adequate 
building for its public library. As a 
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direct result of the quickening of the civic 
pride of the city through the influence of 
the Exposition, the city is now practically 
assured of such a building. Such an 
influence is sure to extend in other direc- 
tions, stimulating the city to a keener 
appreciation of art, of music, of scholar 
ship, of all those means for the develop. 
ment of the mind and the spirit of man 
which are to be found in the Exposition 
itself. 

The pledge that this Exposition will 
indeed contribute not only to the higher 
life of St. Louis, but also to that of the 
Nation, is to be found in the culmination 
of the Exposition itself—the Congress of 
Arts and Sciences. This is to be a con- 
gress of congresses. It has been de- 
scribed at length by its originator, Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, in the 
* Atlantic Monthly” for May. Its pur. 
pose is to show the unity of knowledge 
and to state through papers given by ex- 
perts the achievements of each branch of 
human knowledge in its relation to cog- 
nate branches. It is impossible here to 
give further details; it is sufficient to say 
that by means of this Congress the Fair 
is to be its own interpreter. 

It seems to be a misfortune, if not 
indeed a blunder, that religion has no 
voice in this great Exposition except as it 
is represented by its kinsman science for 
one or two sessions. Apparently it was 
a serious error for the Exposition author- 
ities to fail in recognizing the desire, 
expressed by the joint action of Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, for a 
Temple of Religion to stand as a witness 
that the American people, who could 
spend millions for cattle, machinery, 
grains, and metals, could devote some 
thousands for their faith. The visitor to 
the Exposition will learn what the cor- 
porations and trusts are doing, but he will 
search in vain for any sign of what the 
Church is doing. It is to be hoped that 
the plans which have already been formu- 
lated for organizing religious effort within 
the city during the period of the Exposi- 
tion will be successfully carried out. The 
Southwest, of which St. Louis is the natu- 
ral capital, has so emphatically a religious 
life of its own that in the Exposition 
there there is special reason why the 
religious life should find at least not less 
than the usual attention, Nevertheless 
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the last section of the official Congress of 
Arts and Sciences will be devoted to the 
subject of religious influence in civiliza- 
tion; so, though religion is to have no 
distinctive representation, it will be the 
culmination of the Congress that itself is 
the culmination of the Fair. 

It should not be forgotten that this 
Exposition, like all other World’s Fairs 
held in America, is primarily not a com- 
mercial undertaking. Itis rather a spon- 
taneous and half-unconscious, but all the 
more effective, expression of American 
idealism. The fact that it has been and 
will continue to be described largely in 
terms of feet and acres, of bushels and 
tons, of dollars that mount up into the 
millions, should not mislead any one into 
thinking that it is the apotheosis of mate- 
rialism. These terms are an indication, 
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not of a grossness of ideas, but of a pau- 
city of vocabulary. ‘These form the lan- 
guage which most men in America can 
most easily use. The fact is that this 
Exposition is primarily a feat of the im- 
agination, a great composite structure of 
ideals. ‘Those who shall endeavor to 
measure its success or failure by commer- 
cial standards do not understand the 
American’ mind. Whether he be the 
Yankee on the side-hills of New England, 
the Southerner in his fields of cotton, or 
the Westerner making the prairie and the 
desert to blossom as the rose, the Ameri- 
can is first of all a dreamer, a reacher out 
after the unseen, a man who is unsatisfied 
until he achieves the impossible. And 
when he builds a Fair like this, he is but 
saying, This is what I have dreamt, and 
I have made my own dream come true. 


Free! 
By Benjamin Rosenblatt 


HE cold, blank winter day breaks 
ghastly on the plains of northern 


Russia. Gloomily onward stretch 
the wild, snow-covered steppes of frozen 
Siberia; not a tree, not a bush, in sight ; 
and the winds rise, blowing with fury and 
whirling heaps of snow round and round 
in the air. On the frozen ground two 
men are lying huddled together, trying to 
hide themselves from the blast, struggling 
against the deadly frost whith creeps upon 
them, slowly paralyzing their limbs. 

They escaped from the party of exiles. 
How they were hunted! How, like wild 
beasts, they were pursued! But the mer- 
ciless work in the cold subterranean mines 
of Siberia stood before them. Thinking 
of it, they ran, breathlessly ran, leaving 
their pursuers behind. . . . And now they 
lie on the snow, with knees bruised and 
bleeding, with hands scarred and swollen, 
staring wildly before them on the raw, cold 
morning breaking in the east. 

On their faces, which show intelligence 
and resolution, is visible the impression 
of the tyrannic government which _per- 
secutes them as _ political “criminals.” 
Their features are pinched, the teeth set 


close together, and a steady fire burns in 
their eyes which tells of mortal hatred to 
those despots who stifle every voice that 
is raised against their unjust rule. Their 
long kaftans are tied with ropes around 
the waist, and their faces are muffled in 
ragged shawls to protect them from the 
smarting wind. They had no time to 
provide themselves with proper clothing ; 
in the dead of night they were suddenly 
caught and transported—but they escaped, 
and now they are free! All alone on the 
wild plains, free! How good! and how 
warm! ... They feel the cold no longer. 
. . « Their features relax, grow softer, and 
their eyes become glassy, slowly filling 
with tears, as dim thoughts of home and 
native scenes pass faintly through the 
brain. . . . Their eyes close, they embrace 
each other closer and closer, feeling so 
warm. .. . And around them the dreary 
steppes stretch endlessly on and on to 
meet a leaden sky that hangs gloomily 
overhead. The bitter morning breaks 
on the infinite solitude, and the snow, 
falling, falling, falling, snugly covers the 
sleeping pair, making them warmer and 
warmer. 
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Chapter XV. 


AR in the North dwell a people 
H practically unknown to any but the 

fur-trader and the explorer. Our 
information as to Mokis, Sioux, Chey- 
ennes, Nez Percés, and indirectly many 
others, through the pages of Cooper, 
Parkman, and allied writers, is varied 
enough, so that our ideas of Indians are 
pretty well established. If we are roman- 
tic, we hark back to the past and invent 
fairy tales with ourselves anent the Noble 
Red Man who has Passed Away. If we 
are severely practical, we take notice of 


filth, vice, plug hats, tin cans, and _ lazi- 


ness. In fact, we might divide all Indian 
concepts into two classes, following these 
mental and imaginative bents. ‘Then we 
should have quite simply and unsatisfac- 
torily the Cooper Indian and the Comic 
Paper Indian. It must be confessed that 
the latter is often approximated by reality 

and everybody knows it. That the 
former is by no means a myth—at least 
in many qualities—the average reader 
might be pardoned for doubting. 

Some time ago I desired to increase my 
knowledge of the Woods Indians by what- 
ever others had accomplished. Accord- 
ingly I wrote to the Ethnological Depart- 
ment at Washington asking what had 
been done in regard to the Ojibways and 
Wood Crees north of Lake Superior. The 
answer was, “ Nothing.” 

And “ nothing ” is more nearly a com- 
prehensive answer than at first you might 
believe. Visitors at Mackinac, Traverse, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and other northern 
resorts are besought at certain times of 
the year by silent, calico-dressed squaws 
to purchase basket and bark work. If 
the tourist happens to follow these women 
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for more wholesale examination of their 
wares, he will be led to a double-ended 
Mackinaw-built sailing-craft with red 
dyed sails, half pulled out on the beach. 
In the stern sit two or three bucks wear- 
ing shirts, jean trousers, and broad black 
hats. . Some of the oldest men may sport 
a patched pair of moccasins or so, but 
most are conventional enough in clumsy 
shoes. After a longer or shorter stay 
they hoist their red sails and drift away 
toward some mysterious destination on 
the north shore. If the buyer is curious 
enough and persistent enough, he may 
elicit the fact that they are Ojibways. 

Now, if this same tourist happens to 
possess a mildly venturesome disposition, 
a sailing craft, and a chart of the region, 
he will sooner or later blunder across the 
dwelling-place of his silent venders. At 
the foot of some rarely frequented bay he 
will come on a diminutive village of small 
whitewashed log houses. It will differ 
from other villages in that the houses are 
arranged with no reference whatever to 
one another, but in the haphazard fash- 
ion of an encampment. Its inhabitants 
are his summer friends. If he is of an 
insinuating address, he may get a glimpse 
of their daily life. Then he will go away 
firmly convinced that he knows quite a lot 
about the North Woods Indian. 

And so he does. But his North Woods 
Indian is the Reservation Indian. And 
in the north a Reservation Indian is as 
different from Woods Indian as a negro 
is from a Chinese. 

Suppose, on the other hand, your tourist 
is unfortunate enough to get left at some 
North Woods railway station where he 
has descended from the transcontinental 
to stretch his legs, and suppose him to 
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have happened on a fur town like Missinai- 
bie at the precise time when the trappers 
are in from the wilds. Near the borders 
of the village he will come upon a little 
encampment of conical teepees. At his 
approach the women and children will 
disappear into inner darkness. A dozen 
wolf-like dogs will rush out barking. 
Grave-faced men will respond silently to 
his salutation. 

These men, he will be interested to 
observe, wear still the deer or moose skin 
moccasin — the _ lightest 
and easiest foot-gear for 
the woods; bind their long 
hair with a narrow fillet, 
and their waists with a red 
or striped worsted sash; 
keep warm under the 
blanket thickness of a 
Hudson Bay capote; and 
deck their clothes with a 
variety of barbaric orna- 
ment. He will see about 
camp weapons whose ac- 
quaintance he has made 
only in museums, peltries 
of whose identification he 
is by no means sure, and 
as matters of daily use 
snow-shoes, bark canoes, 
bows and arrows—what to 
him have been articles of 
ornament or curiosity. To- 
morrow these people will 
be gone for another year, 
carrying with them the 
results of the week’s bar- 
ter. Neither he -nor his 
kind will see them again, 
unless they too journey far 
into the Silent Places. But 
he has caught a glimpse 
of the stolid mask of the Woods Indian, 
concerning whom officially “ nothing” is 
known. 

In many respects the Woods Indian is 
the legitimate descendant of the Cooper 
Indian. His life is led entirely in the 
forests; his subsistence is assured by 
hunting, fishing, and trapping; his dwell- 
ing is the wigwam, and his habitation the 
wide reaches of the wilderness lying be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Hudson 
Bay ; his relation to humanity confined to 
intercourse with his own people and ac- 
quaintance with the men who barter for 
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his peltries. So his dependence is not on 
the-world the white man has brought, but 
on himself and his natural environment. 
Civilization has merely ornamented his 
ancient manner. It has given him the 
convenience of cloth, of firearms, of steel 
traps, of iron kettles, of matches; it has 
accustomed him to the luxuries of white 
sugar—though he had always his own 
maple product—tea, flour, and white man’s 
tobacco. ‘That is about all. He knows 
nothing of whisky. The towns are never 
visited by him, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
vill sell him no liquor. 
His concern with you is 
not great, for he has little 
to gain from you. 

This people, then, de- 
pending on natural re- 
sources for subsistence, 
has retained to a great 
extent the qualities of the 
early aborigines. 

To begin with, it is 
distinctly nomadic. The 
great rolls of birch bark to 
cover the pointed teepees 
are easily transported in 
the bottoms of canoes, and 
the poles are quickly cut 
and put in place. As a 
consequence, the Ojibway 
family is always on the 
move. It searches out 
new trapping grounds, new 
fisheries, it pays visits, it 
seems even to enjoy travel 
for the sake of exploration. 
In winter a teepee of 
double wall is built, whose 
hollow is stuffed with moss 
to keep out the cold; but 
even that approximation of permanence 
cannot stand against the slightest conven- 
ience. Whenan Indian kills, often he does 
not transport his game to camp, but moves 
his camp to the vicinity of the carcass. 
There are of these woods dwellers no vil- 
lages, no permanent clearings. The vicin- 
ity of a Hudson’s Bay post is sometimes 
occupied for a month or so during the 
summer, but that is ail. 

An obvious corollary of this is that 
tribal life does not consistently obtain. 
Throughout the summer months, when 
game and fur are at their poorest, the 
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bands assemble, probably at the times of 
barter with the traders. Then for the 
short period of the idling season they 
drift together up and down the North 
Country streams, or camp for big pow- 
wows and conjuring near some pleasant 
conflux of rivers. But when the first 
frosts nip the leaves, the families separate 
to their allotted trapping districts, there 
to spend the winter in pursuit of the real 
business of life. The tribe is thus split 
into many groups, ranging in numbers 
from the solitary trapper eager to win 
enough fur to buy him a wife, to a com- 
pact little group of three or four families 
closely related in blood. ‘The most strik- 
ing consequence is that, unlike other 
Indian bodies politic, there are no regu- 
larly constituted and acknowledged chiefs. 
Certain individuals gain a remarkable 
reputation and an equally remarkable 
respect for wisdom, or hunting skill, or 
power of woodcraft, or travel. These 
men are the so-called “ old-men” often 
mentioned in Indian manifestoes, though 
age has nothing to do with the deference 
accorded them. 

The life so briefly hinted at in the 


foregoing lines inevitably develops and 
fosters an expertness of woodcraft almost 


beyond belief. The Ojibway knows his 
environment. The forest is to him so 
familiar in each and every one of its 
numerous and subtle aspects that the 
slightest departure from the normal strikes 
his attention at once. A patch of brown 
shadow where green shadow should fall, 
a shimmering of leaves where should be 
merely a gentle waving, a cross light 
where the usual forest growth should 
adumbrate, a flash of wings at a time of 
day when feathered creatures ordinarily 
rest quiet—these, and hundreds of others 
which you and I should never even guess 
at, force themselves as glaringly on an 
Indian’s notice as a brass band in a city 
street. A white man /voks for game; an 
Indian sees it because it differs from the 
forest. 

In journeying down the Kaptskasing 
River, our Indians—who had come from 
the woods to guide us—always saw game 
long before we did. They would never 
point it out to us. The bow of the canoe 
would swing silently in its direction, there 
to rest motionless until we indicated that 
we had seen something. 
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“‘ Where is it, Peter?” I would whisper. 

But Peter always remained contemptu- 
ously silent. 

One evening we paddled directly into 
the eye of the setting sun across a shallow 
little lake filled with hardly sunken boul. 
ders. There was no current, and no 
breath of wind to stir the water into 
betraying riffles. But invariably those 
Indians twisted the canoe into a new 
course ten feet before we reached one of 
the obstructions, whose existence our 
dazzled vision could not attest until they 
were actually below us. They saw those 
rocks through the shimmer of the surface 
glare. 

Another time I discovered a small black 
animal lying flat on a point of shale. Its 
head was concealed behind a boulder, and 
it was so far away that I was inclined to 
congratulate myself on having differenti- 
ated it from the shadow. 

‘‘ What is it, Peter ?”’ I asked. 

Peter hardly glanced at it. 

“‘ Ninny-modsh ” (dog), he replied. 

Now, we were a hundred miles south of 
the Hudson’s Bay Post and two weeks 
north of any other settlement. Saving a 
horse, a dog would be about the last thing 
to occur to one in guessing at the identity 
of any strange animals. This looked like 
a little black blotch, without form. Yet 
Peter knew it. It was a dog, lost from 
some Indian hunting party, and mightily 
glad to see us. 

The sense of smell, too, is developed to 
an extent positively uncanny to us who 
have needed it so little. Your Woods 
Indian is always sniffing, always testing 
the impressions of other senses by his 
olfactories. Instances numerous and 
varied might be cited, but probably one 
will do as well as a dozen. It once 
became desirable to kill a caribou in 
country where the animals are not at all 
abundant. ‘T'awabinisay volunteered to 
take Jim within shot of one. Jim describes 
their hunt as the most wonderful bit of 
stalking he had ever seen. The Indian 
followed the animal’s tracks as easily as 
you or I could have followed them over 
snow. He did this rapidly and certainly. 
Every once in a while he would get down 
on all fours to snuff inquiringly at the 
crushed herbage. Always on rising to his 
feet he would give the result of his inves- 
tigations. 
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« Ah-téek (caribou) one hour.” 

And later, “‘ Ah-téek half hour.” 

Or again, “ Ah-téek quarter hour.” 

And finally, “ Ah-téek over nex’ hill.” 

And it was so. 

In like manner, but most remarkable to 
us because the test of direct comparison 
with our own sense was permitted us, was 
their acuteness of hearing. Often while 
“jumping” a roaring rapids in two canoes 
my companion and I have heard our men 
talking to each other in quite an ordinary 
tone of voice. ‘That is to say, I could 
hear my Indian and Jim could hear his; 
but personally we were forced to shout 
loudly to carry across the noise of the 
stream. The distant approach of animals 
they announce accurately. 

“ Wawashkeshi ” (deer), says Peter. 

And sure enough, after an interval, we 
too could distinguish the footfalls on the 
dry leaves. 

Mr. Caspar Whitney describes in exas- 
peration his experience with the Indians 
of the far Northwest. He complains that 
when they blunder on game, they drop 
everything and enter into almost hopeless 
chase, two legs against four. Occasionally 
the quarry becomes enough bewildered so 
that the wild shooting will bring it down. 
He quite justly argues that the merest pre- 
tense at caution in approach would result 
in much greater success. 

The Woods Indianis no such fool. He 
is a mighty poor shot—and he knows it. 
Personally I believe he shuts both eyes 
before pulling trigger. He is armed with 
a long flint or percussion lock musket, 
whose gas-pipe barrel is bound to the 
wood that runs its entire length by means 
of brass bands, and whose effective range 
must be about ten yards. ‘This archaic 
implement is known as a “trade gun,” 
.nd has the single merit of never getting 
out of order. Furthermore, ammunition 
is precious. In consequence, the wilder- 
ness hunter is not going to be merely 
pretty sure ; he intends to be absolutely cer- 
tain. If he cannot approach near enough 
to blow a hole in his prey, he does not fire. 

I have seen Peter drop into marsh 
grass so thin that apparently we could 
discern the surface of the ground through 
it, and disappear so completely that our 
most earnest attention could not distinguish 
even a rustling of the herbage. After an 
interval his gun would go off from some 
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distant point, exactly where some ducks 
had been feeding serenely oblivious to 
fate. Neither of us white men could 
have considered for a moment the possi- 
bility of getting any of them. Once I felt 
rather proud of myself for killing six 
ruffed grouse out of some trees with the 
pistol, until Peter drifted in carrying three 
he had bagged with a stick. 

Another interesting phase of this almost 
perfect correspondence to environment is 
the readiness with which an Indian will 
meet an emergency. We are accustomed 
to rely first of all on the skilled labor of 
some one we can hire; second, if we 
undertake the job ourselves, on the tools 
made for us by skilled labor; and, third, 
on the shops to supply us with the materials 
we may need. Not once in a lifetime 
are we thrown entirely on our own 
resources. Then we improvise bunglingly 
a makeshift. 

The Woods Indian possesses his knife 
and his light ax. Nails, planes, glue, 
chisels, vises, cord, rope, and all the rest 
of it he has to do without. But he never 
improvises makeshifts. No matter what 
the exigency, or how complicated the 
demand, his experience answers with 
accuracy. Utensils and tools he knows 
exactly where to find. His job is neat 
and workmanlike, whether it is a bark 
receptacle—watertight or not—a pair of 
snow-shoes, the repairing of a_ badly 
smashed canoe, the construction of a 
shelter, or the fashioning of a paddle. 
About noon one day Tawabinisay broke 
his ax-helve square off. This to us 
would have been a serious affair. Prob- 
ably we should, left to ourselves, have 
stuck in some sort of a rough, straight sap- 
ling handle which would have answered 
well enough until we could have bought 
another. By the time we had cooked 
dinner that Indian had fashioned another 
helve. We compared it with the store 
article. It was as well shaped, as smooth, 
as nicely balanced. In fact, as we laid 
the new and the old side by side we could 
not have selected, from any evidence of 
the workmanship, which had been made 
by machine and which by hand. Tawa- 
binisay then burned out the wood from the 
ax, retempered the steel, set the new helve 
and wedged itneatly with ironwood wedges. 

To travel with a Woods Indian is a 





constant source of delight on this account. 
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So many little things that the white man 
does without because he will not bother 
with their transportation, the Indian makes 
for himself. And so quickly and easily! 
I have seen a thoroughly water-proof, 
commodious, and comfortable bark shelter 
made in about the time it would take one 
to pitch a tent. I have seen a raft built 
of cedar logs and cedar-bark ropes in an 
hour. I have seen a badly stoven canoe 
made as good as new in fifteen minutes. 
The Indian rarely needs to hunt for the 
materials he requires. He knows exactly 
where they grow, and heturnsas directly to 
to them as a clerk would turn to his shelves. 

The qualities I have mentioned come 
primarily from the fact that the Woods 
Indian is a hunter. I have now to in- 
stance two whose development can be 
traced to the other fact—that he is a 
nomad. I refer to his skill with the bark 
canoe and his ability to carry. 

I was once introduced to a man at a 
little way station of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in the following words : 

“Shake hands with Munson; he’s as 
good a canoeman as an Indian.” 

A little later one of the bystanders 
remarked to me: 

“That fellow you was just talking with 
is as good a canoeman as an Injin.” 

Still later, at an entirely different place, 
a member of the bar informed me in the 
course of discussion : 

*“ The only man I know of who can do 
itis named Munson. He is as good a 
canoeman as an Indian.” 

At the time this unanimity of praise 
puzzled me a little. I thought I had seen 
some pretty good canoe work, and even 
cherished a mild conceit that occasionally 
I could keep right side up myself. I knew 
Munson to be a great woods traveler, with 
many striking qualities, and why this of 
canoemanship should be so insistently 
chosen above the others was beyond my 
comprehension. Subsequently a compan- 
ion and I journeyed to Hudson Bay with two 
birch canoes and two Indians. Since that 
trip I have had a vast respect for Munson. 

Undoubtedly among the half-breed and 
white guides of lower Canada, Maine, and 
the Adirondacks are many skillful men. 
But they know their waters ; they follow 
a beaten track. The Woods Indian— 
well, let me tell you something of what he 
does. 
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We went down the Kapuskasing River 
to the Mattagami, and then down that to 
the Moose. These rivers are at first but 
a. hundred feet or so wide, but rapidly 
swell with the influx of numberless smaller 
streams. ‘Two days’ journey brings you 
to a watercourse nearly half a mile in 
breadth ; two weeks finds you on a sur- 
face approximately a mile and a half 
across. All this water descends from the 
Height of Land to the sea level. It does 
so through a rock country. ‘The result is 
a series of roaring, dashing boulder rapids 
and waterfalls that would make your hair 
stand on end merely to contemplate from 
the banks. 

The regular route to Moose Factory is 
by the Missinaibie. Our way was new 
and strange. Notrails; no knowledge of 
the country. When we came to a stretch 
of white water, the Indians would rise to 
their feet for a single instant’s searching 
examination of the stretch of tumbled 
water before them. In that moment they 
picked the passage they were to follow as 
well as a white man could have done so 
in half an hour’s study. Then without 
hesitation they shot their little craft at the 
green water. 

From that time we merely tried to sit 
still, each in his canoe. Each Indian did 
it all with his single paddle. He seemed 
to possess absolute control over his craft. 
Even in the rush of water which seemed 
to hurry us on at almost railroad speed, 
he could stop for an instant, work directly 
sideways, shoot forward at a slant, swing 
either his bow or his stern. An error in 
judgment or in the instantaneous acting 
upon it meant a hit; and a hit in these 
savage north country rivers meant de- 
struction. How my man kept in his mind 
the passage he had planned during his 
momentary inspection was always to me a 
miracle. How he got so unruly a beast 
as the birch canoe to follow it in that 
tearing volume of water was always an- 
other. Big boulders he dodged, eddies 
he took advantage of, slants of current he 
utilized. A fractional second of hesita- 
tion could not be permitted him. but 
always the clutching of white hands from 
the rip at the eddy finally conveyed to my 
spray-drenched faculties the fact that the 
rapid was safely astern. And this, mind 
you, in strange waters. 

Occasionally we would carry our outfit 
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through the woods, while the Indians 
would shoot some especially bad water in 
the light canoe. As a spectacle, nothing 
could be finer. The flash of the yellow 
bark, the movement of the broken waters, 
the gleam of the paddle, the tense alert- 
ness of the men’s figures, their carven, 
passive faces, with the contrast of the 
flashing eyes and the distended nostrils, 
then the leap into space over some half- 
cataract, the smash of spray, the exultant 
yells of the canoemen ! 

This is, of course, the spectacular. But 
also in the ordinary gray business of canoe 
travel the Woods Indian shows his supe- 
riority. He is tireless, and composed as 
to wrist and shoulder of a number of 
whalebone springs. From early dawn to 
dewy eve, and then a few gratuitous hours 
into the night, he will dig energetic holes 
in the water with his long, narrow blade. 
And every stroke counts. The water 
boils out in a splotch of white air-bub- 
bles, the little suction-holes pirouette like 
dancing girls, the fabric of the craft itself 
trembles under the power of the stroke. 
Jim and I used, in the lake stretches, 
to amuse ourselves—and probably the 
Indians—by paddling in furious rivalry 
one against the other. Then Peter would 
make up his mind that he would like to 
speak to Jacob. His canoe would shoot 
up alongside as though the Old Man of the 
Lake had laid his hand across its stern. 
Would I could catch that trick of easy, 
tireless speed! I know it lies somewhat 
in keeping both elbows always straight 
and stiff, in a lurch forward of the shoul- 
ders at the end of the stroke. But that,and 
more! Perhaps one needs a copper skin 
and beady black eyes with surface lights. 

Nor need you hope to pole a canoe up- 
stream as do these people. ‘Tawabinisay 
uses two short poles, one in either hand, 
kneels amidships, and snakes that little 
old canoe of his up-stream so fast that 
you would swear the rapids an easy 
matter—until you tried them yourself. 
We were once trailed up a river by an old 
Woods Indian and his interesting family. 
The outfit consisted of canoe Number 
One—/tem, one old Injin, one boy of eight 
years, one dog; canoe Number Two— 
item, one old Injin squaw, one girl of 
eighteen or twenty, one dog ; canoe Num- 
ber Three—/tem, two little girls of ten and 
twelve, one dog. We tried desperately 
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for three days to get away from this party. 
It did not seem to work hard at all. We 
did. Even the two little girls appeared 
to dip the contemplative paddle from time 
to time. Water boiled back of our own 
blades. We started early and quit late, 
and about as we congratulated ourselves 
over our evening fire that we had dis- 
tanced our followers at last, those three 
canoes would steal silently and calmly 
about the lower bend to draw ashore 
below us. In ten minutes the old Indian 
was delivering an oration to us squatted 
in resignation. 

The Red Gods alone know what he 
talked about. He had no English, and 
our Ojibway was of the strictly utilitarian. 
But for an hour he would hold forth. 
We called him Talk-in-the-Face, the Great 
Indian Chief. Then he would drop a 
mild hint for sdymon, which means 
tobacco, and depart. 

The incident had one value, however ; 
it showed us just why these people possess 
the marvelous canoe skill I have attempted 
to sketch. The little boy in the leading 
canoe was not over eight or nine years of 
age, but he had his little paddle and _ his 
little canoe-pole, and, what is more, he 
already used them intelligently and well. 
As for the little girls—well, they did easily 
feats I never hope to emulate, and that 
without removing the cowl-like coverings 
from their heads and shoulders. 

The same early habitude probably 
accounts for their ability to carry weights 
long distances. The Woods Indian is not 
a mighty man physically. Most of them 
are straight and well built, but of only 
medium height and not wonderfully 
muscled. Peter was most beautiful, but 
in the fashion of the flying Mercury, with 
long smooth panther muscles. He looked 
like Uncas, especially when his keen 
hawk face was fixed in distant attention. 
But I think I could have wrestled Peter 
down. Yet time and again I have seen 
that Indian carry two hundred pounds 
for some miles through a rough country 
absolutely without trails. And once I 
was witness of a feat of Tawabinisay, 
when that wily savage portaged a pack of 
fifty pounds and a two-man canoe through 
a hill country for four hours and ten min- 
utes without a rest. Tawabinisay is even 
smaller than Peter. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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THE PILOT AND OFFICERS ON THE BRIDGE OF A BIG OCEAN LINER 


The Pilot’s Life 


By Victor Slocum 


With Photographs by Arthur Hewitt 
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HE Sandy Hook pilots are State-consti- 
tuted guardians of the interests of marine 
insurance for the port of New York. In case 
of disaster while entering or leaving the harbor, 
a ship unpiloted has great difficulty in collect- 
ing insurance. ‘This places a vast amount of 
responsibility upon the pilots’ shoulders; there- 
fore they are, necessarily, sailors of the first 
class. Many of them have been masters or 
mates of square-rigged vessels of every descrip- 
tion, which means a long sea experience. Some 
of them have sailed clipper-ships to and from 
Europe when these ships held predominance 
over steam; and I met one of these on my re- 
cent cruise ona pilot-boat. He told, with spark- 
ling eye, of voyages the world over in quest of 
the dangerous cachalot, and how he had been 
up on the Pacific side of the Arctic, hunting 
bowhead whales. So, not only was he trained 
to be a first-class sailor, but he was thoroughly 
drilled in a pursuit likely to develop nerve and 
“NUMBER SEVEN ” rapid judgment. A sailor of this sort enters 

the pilot-boat service as a “boy.” After a term of perhaps months to develop his 
fitness, the “boy” is made a boat-keeper, and entered as a regular apprentice. He 
must serve five years in one boat, and then pass an examination which admits him to 
a “ sixteen-foot ” license, which means that he can pilot only vessels drawing sixteen 
feet of water or less. In course of time, in case some one dies, he gets a “ full branch.” 
But pilots seldom die; their temperate habits and open-hearted lives, spent close to 
the primal elements, make them almost as imperishable as the gales of Cape Horn or 
Hatteras. A boat-keeper seldom becomes a pilot, for it must be observed that he 
has to serve five years on one boat, which makes his position a hard one to keep, as 
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A turpentine torch is burned by the pilots at night, the ships answering with a blue light. 
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his very position is dependent on the whim 
of his masters, the licensed men. ‘They 
can discharge him at any time without 
any plausible reason, and a man very often 
has his heart broken on a number of boats, 
for if he loses his billet on one boat, he must 
begin his time all over again on another. 

For some strange reason, pilots make 
it hard for an apprentice; as a matter of 
principle, perhaps, because they are un- 
willing that any pilot shall escape the 
discipline to which they themselves have 
been subjected. So, by the time a man 
becomes a full-fledged pilot, he is not 
only a sailor, with all that the term im- 
plies, and understands how to manage a 
pilot-boat, but he knows the Bay. It is 
like an open book to him, in clear weather 
or in fog, in daylight or darkness ; blow 
high or blow low, it is all the same to 
this master of his craft, whether bracing 
around the yards of a little Norwegian 
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“ wind-jammer ” or directing the move- 
ments of a great transatlantic liner. 

The history of the Sandy Hook pilots 
reads like a romance. As far back in the 
legal annals as 1763 the Colonial Legis!a- 
ture passed an act organizing a Board 
of Wardens for the Port of New York, 
giving them power over pilotage. They 
could both license pilots and make it 
compulsory on captains of vessels to take 
them. When the United States Congress 
got its machine well oiled up and in good 
running order, we find it passing an act 
in 1789 in regard to pilots. It appears 
that Congress has always recognized the 
policy of allowing each State to arrange 
its own pilotage laws. About this time 
licenses were granted on political grounds, 
without much regard to seamanship or 
real merit, with consequent disastrous 
results. ‘The calling was followed by a 
class of men who led it into disrepute 
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until 1845, when an act was passed by 
the New York State Legislature abolish- 
ing all pilotage regulations. ‘The Legisla- 
ture saw the pernicious effect of the system 
it had established. During the eight 
years that followed the pilots ran riot, 
and affairs were worse than when the 
law existed. 

Such a reckless disregard of life and 
property was not to be tolerated very 
long, and an appeal was made to Con- 
gress. ‘This was futile, so the merchants 
and underwriters got together to see what 
could be done. ‘They elected a Board of 
Pilot Commissioners, three members of 
which were elected by the Chamber of 
Commerce and two by the Board of 
Underwriters. ‘This Commission was to 
examine pilots as to their fitness to do 
the duties imposed upon them, and grant 
licenses to those who were fitted, stipu- 
lating that service should be a matter of 
compulsion to a man who wanted to keep 
his license. After this admirable system 
had been found to work in good shape 
and had been carefully tried, the Legisla- 
ture of New York adopted it. 

Under the New York State act the 


Sandy Hook pilots are compelled by law 
to be out in all kinds of weather, to offer 
their services, and to board any ship sig- 
naling them. Only foreign vessels and 
vessels sailing under register are obliged 
to take them. Coastwise vessels are 
exempt from this law. ‘The state of a 
ship’s health makes no difference in the 
faithful performance of their sworn duty. 

My cruise in the Ambrose Snow (offi- 
cially known as Pilot Boat No. 2) really 
began at the Pilot Office. The genial 
pilots, whose very presence brings one 
into the atmosphere of the sea, kindly 
offered me the use of a locker wherein 
to stow my “dunnage,’ and gave me 
orders to keep within hailing distance if 
I wanted to go down with them, for they 
were momentarily expecting advice by 
telephone that their boat had arrived at 
the second landing on Staten Island; so 
I stood off and on until she was reported 
by her boat-keeper, when, in company with 
the six pilots who had been assigned to 
this cruise, I started on the Staten Island 
ferry to pick her up. She is a trim little 
craft of seventy-five tons, flush-decked 
and schooner-rigged, sparred less extrava- 
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gantly than a Gloucester “ fisherman,” 
and equipped more sensibly than a yacht, 
for a sailor’s trained eye could detect no 
furbelows in her make-up. She has a 
character of her own, for the cut of a pilot- 
boat is not to be mistaken for any other, 
even though the sails be furled and the 
gigantic numeral on the mainsail be con- 
cealed, or her official blue flag, which 
floats above the truck when pilots are on 
board, be unhoisted. Each boat has a 
crew of four “ boys,” a boat-keeper, and a 
steward. We were to go on the southern 
ground to relieve No. 5, which was sup- 
posed to have discharged nearly all her 


pilots. At Stapleton we found 
No. 7, which was under orders 
to relieve the steam pilot-boat 
from station duty. 

A word of explanation in 
regard to the numbers of 
boats may be in _ order. 
Originally there were twenty- 
nine boats owned by the Pilot 
Commission, but at present 
there are only five, two of 
which are out of commission, 
leaving three in actual service. 
These retain their original 
numbers. ‘Together with the 
two new steam pilot-boats, the 
New Jersey and the New 
York, these boats do al! the 
pilot work of the New York 
port. j 
x Our cruise in No. 2 started 
\ from Stapleton, Staten Island, 

‘\. | with No. 7 astern. The old 

~ | spirit of rivalry could not be 
suppressed in the pilot who 
had the wheel, and we kept 
ahead of No. 7 in good shape 
all the way down Swash 
Channel. The flood-tide was 
about half up as we started, 
and we gained time by catch- 
ing a bit of counter ebb near 
the Long Island shore, and, 
by a clever bit of seamanship, 
held our lead on No. 7 all the 
way down to the bar. How- 
ever, she was a close second. 
I heard a yarn of how she 
had been hulled a short time 
ago by a trial shot from a 
Sandy Hook proving battery 
while cruising about three 
miles off shore. The shot struck her just 
abaft the fore-rigging, and it was only by 
a mere chance that a number of men were 
not killed—just by way of proving the 
value of military science. “A ‘dummy’ 
shot, they called it, but it certainly made 
things lively all right. If that was a 
‘dummy,’ I wouldn’t want to see the real 
thing coming my way,” remarked the pilot 
who was on board No. 7 at the time the 
incident occurred. 

Going down the Bay seems to be a new 
voyage to these men every time they put 
to sea in quest of ships to pilot up. 
Nothing passes them without being hailed 
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or signaled. Vigilance is with them a 
science, and a development of the power 
of keen observation is a part of their edu- 

cation. They will “ raise ” a sail or line 
' of smoke on the horizon which a lands- 
man could not detect until almost in full 
sight. After going over the bar we made 
out No. 5 down to the south’ard. Weare 
going to relieve her, so we bear down 
and speak, and heave out a yawl to carry 
over some papers. ‘How many of you 
fellows are there?” is our interested 
hail, for it is proper that she discharge 
all her pilots before we board any vessels. 
“ Three,” is the reply. ‘“ Then half of 
you come aboard here.” A _ transfer 
couldn’t be made on this basis, however, 
and they go down again to their position, 
we returning to, the Scotland lightship in 
order to anchor about a half-mile from 
her. 

The wind has died out, and we haven’t 
much room in which to drift around. We 
soon discover that No. 5 has discharged 
her three remaining men, for some steam- 
ers came up to us about midnight and 
snaked a couple of our men out of their 
bunks—after a good supper and a game 


of cribbage, the men had all retired except- 
ing the watch on deck. Our pilots seemed 
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to know intimately each one of the one 
hundred and thirty-five members of the 
guild, and good-fellowship among them is 
a wholesome characteristic. They take a 
keen delight in recounting, in a good- 
natured way, humorous incidents of each 
other’s peculiarities. They are generally 
laconic in their speech and are very 
sensibly averse to the conventional sailor’s 
habit of spinning yarns, and very seldom 
talk shop. They do all of that and some 
growling to boot up in the office at No. 17 
State Street, where they make personal 
accusations and settlements as to “ ship 
stealing ;” that is, getting in ahead of 
some other fellow and working back to 
the city sooner than they should. This is 
apt to imply negligence on the part of the 
disappointed boat. It is not “fair play,” 
for their duty is only to wait outside of 
the bar and board vessels that require 
pilots. The system is regulated in the 
office in true military style, but the inde- 
pendent seafaring instinct seems bound 
to assert itself and is not easy to control. 

The next morning found us with four 
pilots still aboard, and the glasses were 
still on the southern horizon. That is 
our point and province to look out for, 
as the eastern ground has its own patrol, 
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A number on the mainsail and a large blue flag at the masthead. 


well covered by a steam pilot-boat. The 
distant sea was enveloped in mist through 
which the gigantic eastern steamers passed 
in and out, their immense hulls looming 
up like ships under full sail. Close to us 
stretched Sandy Hook, which ends in the 
Highlands of Navesink, not distant enough 
to lose its tinge of green. Almost within 
hailing distance lay the Scotland Lightship, 
originally put there to mark the wreck of 
the steamship Scotland, but now used to 
mark the entrance to the South Channel. 
Farther out in the hazy perspective looms 


the station boat No. 7, her inky masts — 


denuded of their sails. An enormous 
blue flag, that seems blacker than either 
hull or rigging beneath it, floats from one 
mast, and in the calm morning there is 
hardly breeze enough to stretch out her 
dark folds sufficiently to show her char- 
acter to incoming or outgoing ships. 

Sea-gulls “honk” and scream in a 
contented manner, and eight bells sounds 
from the lightshipin a clear, sonorous tone. 
Our own little vessel rolls lazily on the 
incoming swell at anchor, with the manila 
cable swishing up and down musically in 
the water. 

Soon a barkentine was sighted towing 
close under the coast. Was shea coaster? 


All glasses were brought to bear on her 
to make out if there were a deck-load of 
hard pine to be seen, but the closest 
scrutiny did not seem to reveal anything of 
the sort. Such a load would indicate that 
she was from some Southern coast port, 
and therefore exempt. Overboard went 
the yawl to investigate, and away it 
started with four oarsmen, for we were at 
anchor, and all the man-power was 
required in the boat that was under way. 
They had about a half-mile to row to get 
into line so as to intercept the tow, and 
it proved “no good.” She was a coaster, 
after all. However, the pilots had done 
their duty, for they must signal or hail 
every possibility, and patrol their ground 
thoroughly. Pilots are aware that Ameri- 
can sailing vessels of the coasting type, 
when from a West Indian or South 
American port, will sometimes take on 
the appearance of their usual trade by 
loading on a false deck-load of hard pine. 

In about an hour a thick fog set in, 
through which the resonant whistles of a 
number of steamers were heard. Our 
fog-bell rang at proper intervals, and soon 
a couple of steamers came near, and the 
cannon was loaded, and was fired in 
response to their long blasts. ‘I don’t 
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think either of ’em is any good,” observed 
one of the pilots, while we were all strain- 
ing our ears in the cock-pit. The pilots are 
so familiar with sounds that they know 
the character of a steamer from her whistle 
before they can make out her form. We 
soon found that our pilot was right. The 
whistle sounded nearer at each blast heard 
through the thick mist. 

“ Give ’er another gun,” cried out the 
pilot in charge to the boat-keeper and his 
crew, who had been firing rapidly. 

A deafening report rang out, and the 
next instant the high stem of a Mallory 
liner overtopped our rigging. She was 
going dead slow, however, and passed us 
safely by, hardly more than a hundred 
feet off. She was a coasting steamer, 
exempt from pilotage, and soon we made 
out the other steamers to be coasters also. 

There were so many steamers coming 
on that two of our pilots prepared to 
board. The third, having remained in 
his bunk during the excitement, was not 
aware that the others were ready to go. 
Now, pilots are punctilious in the matter 
of dress, always rigging up in good shape 
before boarding a ship to take command. 
The pilot who had expected to board the 
barkentine in the morning was to have 
the first turn, and the man who was to 
have the next turn was down below, play- 
ing cribbage with the third man, who had 
remained in his bunk during all the fuss. 
We had our doubts, however, about his 
having been asleep all the time, although 
he appeared to be ignorant of what had 
been going on, for, after the first deal, he 
affected to discover that his partner had 
on a white collar. 

“* What the blazes are you all fixed up 
for?” he growled. ‘“ Can’t you wait till 
the man gets out of the boat before you 
go "tad 

“Tf you hadn’t had your nose in a 
pillow, while we were firing guns and 
raising a hullabaloo,” retorted the other, 
“you'd ’ave known that there were a 
dozen steamers blowing around here, an’ 
I didn’t want to keep ’em waitin’ ’round 
till I got dressed up.” 

But they did not have to wait, and he 
had not donned his “boiled shirt” in 
vain, for the great hull of the steamer that 
hailed for a pilot soon appeared to us, 
like a ghost in a misty shroud. Her 
engines were shut down and she was 
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drifting, for it would have been danger- 
ous to advance at even the slowest speed. 
Had we not been under way ourselves 
we would have missed her. We could 
hear her roaring steam-pipe, which was 
more of a guide to us than her whistle 
would have been, because it indicated her 
close proximity. 

In a few moments our pilot had 
boarded, the yawl returned to our boat, 
and we anchored again a little out of the 
path of big vessels. It was now night, 
and the darkness added to our uncer- 
tainty, making a gloom that could almost 
be felt. The blinding flashes of the new 
Highland light shot high up into the misty 
sky. It is strange to see that the handi- 
work of man can almost conquer the ele- 
ments. It matters not if the fog shuts in 
the coast and conceals the lighthouse, for 
ships may be warned from this wonderful 
light, which flashes far into the sky, using 
the mist-laden atmosphere itself for a 
reflector. 

The next morning dawned clear and 
bright, and found No. 2 under way again, 
headed for the southern limit of her cruis- 
ing-ground. A mastheads man was sta- 
tioned on the fore crosstrees, but he could 
make nothing out from his lofty eyrie 
but some incoming fishing schooners 
and a promising streak of smoke that 
turned out to be a steam mackerel man; 
but the second cry of “ Smoke O!” proved 
to be a tramp steamer bound up from the 
south’ard. She looked like a possibility, 
and “ Pete,” who had the next turn, dived 
down below in hasty glee to get ready, 
while the other called out, after a long 
look through the spy-glass, “ They’ve got 
a jack a-flying, Pete ;” and to the men on 
deck, “ Go for’ad and put that bonnet in 
the jib! Lively now, and we can head ’er 
off.” In a few moments we were bearing 
down to get in the steamer’s track, and 
“Pete” emerged from the companionway, 
rigged all ataunto. 

The steamer changed her course a little 
to help us out, and slowed down. 

“Turn that yawl up and heave’ er out, 
heave ’erout!” roared “ Pete,” as he threw 
his half-used cigar over the side and started 
along with his “grip.” Jumping into the 


yawl which had been hurriedly manned 
by two men and shoved astern, he cried 
out, “So long!” to his companion, who 
was at the wheel. 
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“So long, Pete! and good luck to you,” 
is the response from our boat. The next 
minute ‘“ Pete” is climbing the ladder of 
the steamer, and is lost to our sight. 

Our remaining pilot decided to transfer 
to No. 7, as she had been relieved from 
station by No. 5, and send us back to 
Stapleton to get ready for another cruise. 
We swept up under No. 7’s lee and hauled 
down the gigantic blue pilot flag, a cere- 
mony that indicated the completion of 
our official cruise. 

‘* Here, Oscar, you take her,” said our 
last pilot to the boat-keeper, as he relin- 
quished the wheel to him and _ stepped 
into the yawl to leave us. “Get the top- 
mast staysail on, and jump her up lively.” 

There was little need for such admoni- 
tion, however, for in three hours we were 
anchored off Stapleton again. 

This little voyage was a typical one, and 
was not without its excitement and dan- 
gers. However, it formed a sharp con- 
trast to the cruises that pilot-boats formerly 
made before the introduction of the system 
now in vogue. At that time there were 
about thirty boats in the service, all in 
direct competition with one another. When 


I served on the “ Hope” as a “boy,” 


(“old No. 1,” she was affectionately 
called), we were compelled to make a 
voyage to sea lasting nearly a month, 
sometimes, in order to discharge our six 
pilots, who would often spend fifty-four 
hours on their steamers before reaching 
Sandy Hook lightship. The pilots them- 
selves saw that this was a piece of folly, 
and a plan was proposed among them 
whereby all competition could be abol- 
ished. ‘They formed themselves into what 
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is now known as the Consolidated New 
York and Sandy Hook Pilot Association, 
built a couple of steam pilot-boats, and 
disposed of all their sailing craft except- 
ing five boats. This operation gave New 
York a better-organized pilot service and 
saved the Association $100,000 yearly in 
expenses. As it is now, a steamer patrols 
the eastern grounds and looks out for 
ships coming in by the Long Island shore. 
This class of vessels includes the trans. 
atlantic steamships, for they usually make 
Fire Island. Another steamer keeps on 
station. Itis her duty to take pilots from 
ships bound out to sea and to facilitate 
their return. This leads her to make 
frequent trips to Gravesend Bay or there- 
abouts, to land pilots. For this reason 
she is known as the “ Trolley.” 

The sailing pilot-boats, reminders of 
brave old days and heavy gales weathered 
off the Georges Banks or in the latitude 
of the turbulent Cape Hatteras, take a 
little sail no farther down than Long 
Branch, and keep a sharp lookout for what 
they call “southern ships.” ‘Thus, one- 
third of the pilots are kept outside of the 
bar, one-third report every morning at 
the office for orders, which has long since 
shifted from its old quarters on Burling 
Slip to acommodious suite of offices at 
No. 17 State Street, from the windows of 
which they can overlook the upper harbor. 
In the meantime, the other third are either 
bringing in ships or enjoying a few hours 
of well-earned rest in their homes ; for, 
in proportion to their pay, which is 
divided equally among them every month, 
the character and amount of work they do 
is phenomenal. 
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e Y the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
B down, yea, we wept, when we remem- 
bered Zion. Upon the willows in the midst 
thereof we hanged our harps.” Thus sang the , 
Psalmist of the sorrows of the exiles in Babylon, ‘ 
’ and his song has fastened the name of the great 
and wicked city upon one of the most familiar 
willows, while also making it “weep,” for the 
common weeping willow is botanically named 

Salix Babylonica. 

It may be that the forlorn Jews did hang 
their harps upon the tree we know as the weep- 
ing willow, that species being credited to Asia 
as a place of origin; but it is open to doubt, 
for the very obvious reason that the weeping 
willow is distinctly unadapted to use as a harp- 
rack, and one is at a loss to know just how 
the instruments in question would have been 
hung thereon. It is probable that the willows 
along the rivers of Babylon were of other 
species, and that the connection of the city of 
the captivity and the tears of the exiles with 
the long, drooping branches of the noble tree 
which has thus been sorrowfully named was a 
purely sentimental one. Indeed, the weeping 
willow is also called Napoleon’s willow, because 
the great Corsican found much pleasure in a 
superb willow of the same species which stood 
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on the lonely prison isle of St. Helena, 
and from twigs of which many trees in 
the United States have been grown. 

The willow family presents great con- 
trasts, both physical and sentimental. It 
is a symbol both of grief and of grace. 
The former characterization is undoubt- 
edly because of the allusion of the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm as 
quoted above, thoughtlessly extended 
through the centuries; and the latter, as 
when a beautiful and slender woman is 
said to be of “willowy” form, obviously 
because of the real grace of the long, 
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A WEEPING 
swinging wands of the same tree. I might 
hint that a better reason for making the 
willow symbolize grief is because willow 
charcoal is an important ingredient of 
gunpowder, through which a sufficiency 
of grief has undoubtedly entered the 
world! 

Willow twigs seem the very essence of 
fragility, as they break from the parent 
tree at a touch; and yet one of the willows 
furnishes the tough, pliable, and enduring 
withes from which are woven the baskets 
of the world. The willows, usually thin 
in branch, sparse of somewhat pale foliage, 


WILLOW 
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of so-called mournful mien, are yet burst- 
ing with vigor and life; indeed, the spread 
and the value of the family is by reason 
of this tenacity and virility, which makes 
a broken twig, floating on the surface of 
a turbid stream, take root and grow on a 
sandy bank where nothing else can main- 
tain itself, wresting existence and drawing 
strength and beauty from the very element 
whose ravages of flood and current it 
bravely withstands. 

Apparently ephemeral in wood, grow- 
ing quickly and perishing as quickly, the 
willows nevertheless. supply us with an 
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important preservative element in the acid 
extracted from their bitter juices. Sali- 
cylic acid, made from willow bark, pre- 
vents change and arrests decay, and it is 
an important medical agent as well. 
Flexible and seemingly delicate as the 
little tree is when but just established, 
there is small promise of the rugged and 
sturdy trunk that in a few years may stand 
where the chance twig lodged. And the 
color of the willows—ah! there’s a point 
for full enthusiasm, for this family of grief 
furnishes a cheerful note for every month 
in the year, and runs the whole scale 








A GREAT OLD BLACK WILLOW 
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NOBLE WEEPING WILLOW 





of greens, grays, yellows, and 
browns, and even adds to the 
winter landscape touches of blaz- 
ing orange and bright red across 
the snow. Before ever one has 
thought seriously of the coming 
of spring, the long branchlets of 
the weeping willow have quick- 
ened into a hint of lovely yellow- 
ish green, and those same branch- 
lets will be holding their green 
leaves against a wintry blast 
when most other trees have given 
up their foliage under the frost’s 
urgency. Often have the orange- 
yellow twigs of the golden osier 
illumined a somber countryside 
for me as I looked from the car 
window; and close by may be 
seen other willow bushes of 
brown, green, gray, and even 
purple, to add to the color com- 
pensation of the season. Then 
may come into the view, as one 
flies past, a great old weeping 
willow rattling its bare twigs in 
the wind; and if a stream is 
passed, there are sure to be seen 
on its banks the sturdy trunks of 
the white and the black willows 
at least. Think of an average 
landscape with the willows 
eliminated, and there will appear 
agreat vacancy not readily filled 
by another tree. 

The weeping willow has always 
made a strong appeal to me, but 
never one of simple grief or sor- 
tow. Its expression is rather of 
great dignity, and I remember 
watching in somewhat of awe 
one which grew near my child- 
hood’s home, as its branches 
writhed and twisted in a violent 
rain-storm, seeming then fairly to 
agonize, so tossed and buffeted 
were they by the wind. But 
soon the storm ceased, the sun 
shone on the rounded head of 
the willow, turning the raindrops 
to quickly vanishing diamonds, 
and the great tree breathed only 
of a gentle and benignant peace. 
When, in later years, I came to 
know the moss-hung live-oak 
of the southland, the weeping wil- 
low assumed to me a new dignity 
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and value in the northern landscape, 
and I have strongly resented the attitude 
of a noted writer on “Art Out of 
Doors” who says of it: “I never once 
have seen it where it did not hurt the 
effect of its surroundings, or at least, 
if it stood apart from other trees, where 
some tree of another species would not 
have looked far better.” One of the great 
merits of the tree, its difference of habit, 
its variation from the ordinary, is thus 
urged against it most mistakenly. 

I have spoken of the basket willow, 
which is scientifically Sa/ix viminalis, and 
an introduction from Europe, as indeed 
are many of the family. In my father’s 
nursery grew a great patch of basket wil- 
lows, annually cut to the ground to make 
a profusion of “ sprouts,” from which were 
cut the “tying willows ” used firmly to 
bind together for shipment bundles of 
young trees. It was an achievement to 
be able to take a six-foot withe, and, deftly 
twisting the tip of it under th: heel toa 
mass of flexible fiber, tie this t'visted por- 
tion into a substantial loop; and to have 
this novel wooden rope then endure the 
utmost pull of a vigorous man, as he 


braced his feet against the bundle of 
trees in binding the willow upon it, gave 
an impression of anything but weakness 
on the part of the willow. 

Who has not admired the soft gray 
silky buds of the “pussy” willow, swell- 
ing with the spring’s impulse, and ripening 


quickly into a “catkin” loaded with 
golden pollen? Nowadays the shoots of 
this willow are “forced” into bud by the 
florists, and sold in the cities in great 
quantities; but really to see it one must 
find the low tree or bush by a stream in 
the woods, or along the roadside, with a 
chance to note its fullnessof blossom. It 
is finest just when the hepaticas are at 
their bluest on the warm hillsides; and 
one sunny afternoon of a spring journey 
along the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River I did not know which of the 
two conspicuous ornaments of the deeply 
wooded bank made me most anxious to 
jump from the too swiftly moving train. 
This pussy willow has pleasing leaves, 
and is a truly ornamental shrub or small 
tree which will flourish quite well in a 
dry back yard, as I have reason to know. 
One bright day in February I found a 
pussy willow tree, with its deep purple 
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buds showing not a hint of the life within. 
The few twigs brought home quickly 
expanded when placed in water, and gave 
us their message of cheer and promise of 
the spring. One twig was, out of curios- 
ity, left in the water after the catkins had 
faded, merely to see what would happen, 
It bravely sent forth leaves, while at the 
base little white rootlets appeared. Its 
vigor appealing to us, it was planted in 
an arid spot in our back yard, and it is 
now, after a year and a half, a handsome, 
slender young tree that will give us a 
whole family of silky pussies to stroke 
and admire another spring. 

This same little tree is called also the 
glaucous willow, and it is botanically Sa/ix 
discolor. It is more distinct than some 
others of the family, for the willow isa 
great mixer. The tree expert who will 
unerringly distinguish between the red oak 
and the scarlet oak by the precise angle 
of the spinose margins of the leaves (how 
I admire an accuracy I do not possess!) 
will balk at which is crack willow, or white 
willow, or yellow or blue willow. The 
abundant vigor and vitality and freedom 
of the family, and the fact that it is of 
what is known as the dicecious habit— 
that is, the flowers are not complete, 
fertile and infertile flowers being borne 
on separate trees—make it most ready to 
hybridize. The pollen of the black willow 
may fertilize the flower of the white willow, 
with a result that tends certainly to gray- 
ness on the worrying head of the botanist 
who, in after years, is trying to locate the 
result of the cross! 

There is much variety in the willow 
flowers—and I wonder how many observ- 
ers really notice any other willow “ blos- 
soms”’ than those of the showy pussy? 
A superb spring day afield took me along 
a fascinatingly crooked stream, the Cono- 
doquinet, whose banks furnish a congenial 
and as yet protected (because concealed 
from the flower-hunting vandal) home 
for wild flowers innumerable and most 
beautiful, as well as trees that have ripened 
into maturity. An earlier visit at the time 
the bluebells were ringing out their silent 
message on the hillside, in exquisite 
beauty, with the lavender phlox fairly 
carpeting the woods, gave a glimpse of 
some promising willows on the other side 
of the stream. ‘Twilight and letters to 
sign—how hateful the desk and its work 





A CHARACTERISTIC WHITE WILLOW CLUMP 
seem in these days of springing life out- 
side!—made a closer inspection impossible 
then, but a golden Saturday afternoon 
found three of us, of like ideals, hastening 


to this tree and plant paradise. A mass 
of soft yellow drew us from the highway 
across a field carpeted thickly with bluet 
or “quaker lady” to the edge of the 
stream, where a continuous hum showed 
that the bees were also attracted. It was 


one splendid willow in full bloom, ard I 
could not and as yet cannot safely say 
whether it is the crack willow or the white 
willow; but I can affirm of a certainty 
that it was a delight to the eye, the mind, 
and the nostrils. The extreme fragility 
of the smaller twigs, which broke away 
from the larger limbs at the lightest shake 
or jar, gave evidence of one of Nature’s 
ways of distributing plant life; for it 
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seems that these twigs, parting company 
with the parent tree most readily, float 
away on the stream, and easily establish 
themselves on banks and bars, where 
their tough, interlacing roots soon form 
an almost impregnable barrier to the on- 
slaught of the flood. Only a stone’s throw 
away there stood a great old black willow, 
with a sturdy trunk of ebon hue, crowned 
with a mass of soft green leafage, lighter 
where the breeze lifted up the under side 
to the sunlight. Many times, doubtless, 
the winds had shorn and the sleet had 
rudely trimmed this old veteran, but there 
remained full life and vigor, even more 
attractive than that of lusty youth, 

Most of the willows are shrubs rather 
than trees, and there are endless varia- 
tions, as I have before remarked. Fur- 
ther, the species belonging at first in the 
eastern hemisphere have spread well over 
our own side of the globe, so that it seems 
odd to regard the white willow and the 
weeping willow as foreigners. At Niagara 


Fails, in the beautiful park on the Ameri- 
can side, on the islands amid the toss of 
the waters, there are many willows, and 
those planted by man are no less beautiful 


than those resulting from nature’s garden- 
ing. This spring I have greatly admired 
some splendid clumps of a form with lovely 
golden leaves and a small, furry catkin, 
found along the edge of the American 
rapids. I wonder, by the way, how many 
visitors to Niagara realize the superb col- 
lection of plants and trees there to be 
seen, and which it is a grateful relief to 
consider when the mind is wearied with 
the majesty and the vastness of nature’s 
forces there uncovered? The birds are 
visitors to Goat Island and the other islets 
that divide the Niagara River, and they 
have brought there the plants of America 
in wonderful variety. 

‘There is one willow that has been used 
by the nurserymen to produce a so-called 
weeping form, which, like most of these 
monstrosities, is not commendable. The 
goat willow is a vigorous form introduced 
trom Europe, having large and rather 
broad and coarse leaves, dark green above 
and whitish underneath. It is taken as a 
* stock,” upon which, at a convenient 
height, the skilled juggler with trees grafts 
a pendulous form known as the Kilmar- 
nock willow, thus changing the habit of 
the tree so that it then “ weeps ” to the 
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ground. Fortunately, the original tree 
sometimes triumphs, the graft dies, and a 
lusty goat willow rears a rather shapely 
head to the sky. 

This Kilmarnock willow is a favorite of 
the peripatetic tree agent, and I have 
enjoyed hugely one notable evidence of 
his persuasive eloquence to be seen ina 
Lebanon Valley town, inhabited by the 
quaint folk known as Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. All along the line of the railroad 
traversing this valley may be seen these 
distorted willows decorating the prim 
front yards, and they are not so offensive 
when used with other shrubs and trees. 
In this one instance, however, the tree 
agent evidently found a customer who was 
persuaded that if one Kilmarnock willow 
was a good thing to have, a dozen of them 
was twelve times better; wherefore his 
dooryard is grotesquely adorned with that 
many flourishing weepers, giving an aspect 
that is anything but decorous or solemn. 
Sometime the vigilance of the citizen will 
be relaxed, it may be hoped, he will neglect 
to cut away the recurring shoots of the 
parent trees, and they will escape and 
destroy the weeping form which provides 
so much hilarity for the passers-by. 

The willow with its blood relation, the 
poplar, is often “ pollarded ” or trimmed 
for wood, and its abundant vigor enables 
it to recover from this process of violent 
abbreviation more satisfactorily than do 
most trees. The result is usually a dis- 
proportionately large stem or bole, for the 
lopping off of great branches always tends 
to a thickening of the main stem. ‘The 
abundant leafage of both willow and pop- 
lar soon covers the scars, and there is 
less cause to mourn than in the case of 
maples or other “ hard-wooded ”’ trees. 

If my readers will only add a willow 
section to their mental observation outfit, 
there will be much more to see and ap- 
preciate. ° Look for and enjoy in the 
winter the variation in twig color and 
bark hue; notice how smoothly lies the 
covering on one stem, all rugged and 
marked on another. Inthe earliest spring 
examine the swelling buds, of widely dif- 
fering color and character, from which 
shortly will spring forth the catkin or 
aments of bloom, followed by the leaves 
of varied colors in the varied species, and 
with shapes as varied. Vivid green, soft 
gray, greenish yellow; dull surface and 
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shining surface above, pale green to almost 
pure white beneath ; irom the long and 
stringy leaf of the weeping willow to the 
comparatively broad and thick leaf of 
the pussy willow—there is variety and 
interest in the foliage well worth the atten- 
tion of the tree-lover. When winter 
comes, there will be another set of con- 
trasts to see in the way the various species 
lose their leaves and get ready for the 
rest time during which the buds mature 
and ripen, and the winter colors again 
shine forth. 

These observations may be made any- 
where in America, practically, for the 
willow is almost indifferent to locality, 
growing everywhere that its far-reaching 
roots can find the moisture which it loves, 
and which it rapidly transpires to the thirsty 
air. As Miss Keeler weli remarks, “ The 
genus Salix is admirably fitted to go forth 
and inhabit the earth, for it is tolerant of 
all soils and asks only water. It creeps 
nearer to the North Pole than any other 
woody plant except its companion the 
birch. It trails upon the ground or rises 
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one hundred feet in the air. In North 
America it follows the watercourses to the 
limit of the temperate zone, enters the trop- 
ics, crosses the equator,and appearsin the 
mountains of Peru and Chili... . The 
books record one hundred and sixty species 
in the world, and these sport and hybridize 
to their own content and to the despair of 
botanists. Then, too, it comes of an 
ancient line ; for impressions of leaves in 
the cretaceous rocks show that it is one of 
the oldest of plants.” 

Common it is, and therefore overlooked, 
which is my reason for this sketch, by 
which I hope some may be turned from 
things inward to things outward, from 
desiring views afar to seeing beauty close 
by. ‘To watch the willow in spring and 
summer, with its bloom and fruit; to 
follow its refreshing color through win- 
ter’s chill; to observe its cheer and dig- 
nity; to see the wind toss its slender 
wands and turn its graceful leaves—all this 
is worth while for the true lover of things 
outdoors and at hand which make for a 
better appreciation of this world of beauty. 
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MONG the British visitors who 
in increasing numbers during 


recent years have appeared in 
American churches there has been no 
more “ arresting personality ” than that of 
the Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, who is 
to speak this summer at the Northfield 


Student Conference and elsewhere. Mr. 
Campbell recently became minister of the 
City ‘Temple, which had become during 
the late Dr. Joseph Parker’s ministry of 
more than thirty years a citadel of British 
Congregationalism. 

There could hardly be a greater con- 
trast in all outward appearance than be- 
tween Dr. Parker and Mr. Campbell—the 
one massive, the other slender; the one 
rhetorical and dramatic, the other collo- 
quial and simple, besides the difference of 
thirty-seven years. 

Mr. Campbell is still a young man, 
thirty-six years of age. His first charge 
was at Brighton. He found a nearly 
empty church and quickly filled it, so that 
the congregation had to migrate to the 
larger edifice where Paxton Hood had 
preached, but which had been closed 


when Mr. Campbell came to Brighton. 
The press of course gave publicity to this 
success ; it seemed that the traditions of 
Robertson were realized again. But solid 
qualities underlay success and made it 
permanent. 

The personal history of Mr. Campbell 
is peculiarly interesting. Of Scottish 
ancestry, the son of a Methodist preacher 
in London, brought up in the household 
of a Presbyterian elder in Ireland, con- 
firmed in the Church of England, a 
student in Christ Church, Oxford, win- 
ning honors in his course there, and 
intending to take Anglican orders, he left 
the university for the Congregational pul- 
pit at Brighton. Historical studies, search- 
ingly reviewed in his conversations with 
Canon, now Bishop, Gore, convinced him 
that the true Church of Christ was not 
limited to the Anglican, the Greek, and 
the Roman communions. His soul re- 
volted from what he regarded as the Angli- 
can’s unchurching of the Free Churches, 
with their large share of the religious life 
of England. And so he cast in his lot with 
them, and became a Nonconformist pastor. 








592 The 
Sincerity and earnestness, however in- 
dispensable to every preacher who would 
gain hold of his hearers, by no means give 
full account of Mr. Campbell’s influence 
in the pulpit. People call him “ mag- 
netic,” whatever that may mean. He has 
a lustrous eye, and a voice that is both 
musical and flexible. These, however, are 
the interpreters of a spirit that is thor- 
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some political as well as religious conse- 
quence in England. With Dr. John Ciif- 
ford, the veteran leader of the Baptist 
Churches, and the Rev. Silvester Horne, 
his fellow-Congregationalist at the head 
of a great church of.the people in White- 
field’s old “ Tabernacle,” Mr. Campbell 
has come forward as a leader in the policy 
of “passive resistance” to the recently 
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oughly sympathetic with fellow-men, whom 
he addresses in entire simplicity as one 
with them in human experiences, speak- 
ing out of his own experience to their 
consciences and hearts. On _ religious 
themes he is enough of a rationalist to 
command intellectual respect and enough 
of a mystic to warm devotional feeling. 
He is at once broad and evangelical. 

At present Mr. Campbell is a figure of 


enacted Education Bill, under which Non- 
conformists are obliged to pay “rates” 
for the maintenance of schools controlled 
by the Church of England and teaching its 
peculiar doctrines. He announced to his 
congregation that he should refuse to pay 
rates for that purpose, and was quite ready 
to bear punishment for refusal by going to 
jail for it—an announcement received with 
enthusiastic applause. 








THE STATELY FALL WITH QUIET POOL BENEATH 


IN THE 
WOODS OF 
ONTARIO 


BY 


NORTON ADAMS KENT 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 

UIDES and canoes will be ready 

July fifth’”’—such a telegram 

might well quicken the blood in 

the veins, and create in the imagination 

visions of Nature’s wilderness, of stream 

and forest, of fish and game. So straight- 

way my friend and I were off for tlie 

Canadian woods in eastern Ontario, a 

paradise whose door is the little town of 
Mattawa. 

From the first fortune favored us, for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s agent, who 
had arranged for our guides, had chosen 
for us the best in the country. George 
Crawford and Frank Le Clair were half- 
breed Indians; Louis Souci, our cook, was 
French—a modernized “ courrier du bois” 
whose forte, as he put it, was “ biscuits 
rather than the paddle.” 

Three hearty shakes of three strong 
hands, and they were our friends at once. 


'This article stood first among those to which honor- 


able mention was awarded in The Outlook’s “ Vacation 
Experiences ” contest. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


THE AUTHOR 

From Mattawa to Temiskaming Station 
by rail, thence by steamboat forty-five 
miles up narrow Lake Temiskaming to a 
small farm-house at the mouth of the 
Montreal River—we shook the dust of 
civilization from our feet and entered 
“God’s out-of-doors.” So our two weeks’ 
canoe trip began. 

While George and Frank raised the 
tents and Louis prepared our evening 
meal, we, the ‘sports,’ took account of 
stock. Surpassing all things in impor- 
tance was our photographic outfit, a five 
by seven camera and sixty plates inserted 
in separate double piate-holders packed 
in a water-tight box. Bitter experience 
had suggested this precaution, for the 
previous summer five dozen plates had 
been left in Maine, ruined by a compul- 
sory bath. The wild waters of the Alla- 
gash even now course over them. 

The next morning we were off, past the 
mouth of the Montreal River and up the 


small and winding Metabitchouan. Swift 
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ORDINARY LOADS 


came the strokes of the paddles, and with 
each stroke the light bark canoe sprang 
forward. In the canoe the Indian guide 
cannot be beaten; nor is he easily sur- 
passed on land, as we found when we 
reached Clay Hill Portage. This “carry” 
well deserves its name. The trail is of 
clay, its angle seemingly forty-five degrees, 
its length over a mile. The loads these 
Indians carry are immense, generally 
aggregating two hundred pounds. A 
strap passing over the forehead supports 
a box which forms the basis of the load— 
a mass of luggage which usually towers 
above the bearer’s head. On this carry 


our men, without intervening rest, made a 
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second trip, George and Frank bearing 
in regulation style a canoe each, while 
Louis gathered up the precious utensils 
of his culinary establishment. 

Soon we were off again through Second, 
Third, and Fourth Bass Lakes, small 
ponds separated by stretches of quick 
water through which we paddled and 
poled with much effort. Here the beauty 
and wildness of the country began to 
impress us. High cliffs crowned with 
pine bordered the stream at times. 
Young ducks swam from us in the haste 
of fear. Turning from the more traveled 
route, we “carried over’ into Cooper Lake. 

If you have never seen the king of the 
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northern woods in his glory, then you 
have missed a sight indeed. The hot 
afternoon sun beat upon lake and forest, 
and stillness reigned supreme. On such 
a day the flies bite hard both man and 
beast. The lake is their common refuge. 
We took toourcanoes. We paddled into 
shallow bays where rushes and lily-pads 
grew, and had not gone far when from 
the stern of the canoe came to my ears a 
whisper, “ A bull moose in the water 
ahead.” I adjusted my camera while we 
cautiously approached. Soon we were 
a hundred yards distant; the animal 
raised his head from the water. We sat 
rigid, and tne canoes drifted nearer. Un- 
disturbed, he again buried his head, grub- 
bing for lily-pad roots. Instantly the 
paddles again plied the water, and the 
distance lessened to fifty yards; then, 
finally, to but thirty feet. Then from the 
water emerged a superb head bearing the 
finest horns we had ever seen. The head 
turned toward us and I pressed the bulb. 
Then the old bull ran, and the two canoes 
dashed after him. Across the muddy 
shallows he clu nsily swing his huge body ; 
‘then took to the woods. A crackling of 
twigs in the distance and the forest was still. 

The hours and days passed swiftly, the 
weather proving fine and Fate smiling 
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upon us. The country grew still more 
beautiful as we traveled deeper into the 
forest, along its fair waterways. On we 
went along Moccasin Stream, through a 
chain of beautiful lakes, small and thickly 
wooded, through streams lined here with 
grassy meadows, there bordered by abrupt 
cliffs. In places we pushed our way 
through bushes under overarching trees, 
and at times waded the stream, dragging 
and pushing the canoes. Leaving Rabbit 
Lake, famed for glacial markings and 
Indian paintings upon its rocky shores, 
we reached at last a small, nameless pond 
at the summit of the Rabbit and Tema- 
gami watersheds. We had gained the 
highest point of land in our trip; hence- 
forth our course lay downward. Upon 
my mind that scene stands stamped indeli- 
bly—the wealth of upland foliage, the 
slender pine raising aloft its clean-cut 
fingers, the flashing white birch with 
leaves quivering in the breeze, the moss 
covering the rocks by the shore, the dimin- 
utive wooded islands breaking the expanse 
of glistening water. 

A short climb over a rocky carry, an 
abrupt descent, and there came into view 
Temagami Lake, famed for the clearness 
of its waters and dotted with more than a 
thousand wooded islands. It is an upland 
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sea—two of its arms stretching over fif- 
teen miles. Upon Temagami we canoed 
two long and happy days. Here we met 
a glorious storm. We had hustled for 
shore and had quickly pitched camp; 
then, when the deluge came, driven on by 
a strong southeaster, we were lying in our 
tents in regal ease. Soon the wind 
changed, and, although midsummer, old 
Boreas touched us with his icy fingers, 
The sky cleared, and then appeared the 
setting sun, tinting huge banks of clouds 
with varying shades of crimson. 


r 


again supper and the cheery camp fire, 
conducive to the story-telling mood. 

And what tongue can declare the 
beauties of Non-wa-kaming Lake, with its 
huge glistening cascade, well called 
“ Diamond Falls ;” and of Lake Lady 
Evelyn, too, graced with her dainty isles ? 

Five o’clock Friday found us_ turned 
westward. near the mouth of Willow 
Island Creek. Memory serves me well. 
Here it was that, sunk deep in afternoon 
reverie with weary hands trailing in the 
cool water, I was suddenly aroused to 


WILLOW ISLAND CREEK 


Into a steaming lake we launched early 
the following morning, and about noon 
reached the Hudson’s Bay post on Bear 
Island. All Canada, even to the Great 
Bay and beyond, is dotted with these 
small stations, supply centers for the 
hunter and trapper. That afternoon, after 
four hours’ paddling against a northern 
breeze, we were making for an island 
when the wind suddenly quickened into 
a gale and both canoes shipped water. 
Many a frail craft has thus been swamped. 
With evening came a calm; then once 


action by a word from my guide. A quick 
spurt, and we dashed between moose and 
shore and forced the animal, a huge cow, 
to attempt an escape by swimming. Four 
photographs of her crowned our efforts : 
the last was taken at a distance of ten 
feet. We even stroked the beast with a 
paddle, under the circumstances a danger- 
ous liberty. 

That evening our tents were pitched 
upon a rocky point at the bend of the 
creek. Here we established our base. 

From this point we started up stream 
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after trout, carrying only gun, fishing-rods, 
camera, and a “ snack ” of food for lunch. 
That was a great day. Did Fortune favor 
here? No and yes. As a trout expedi- 
tion the day’s journey was a failure, for 
seven hours’ paddling took us too short a 
distance up-stream. But the falls and 
the woods—what a country! To make 
camp ere dark we finally conquered the 
instinct of the explorer and the strong 
longing which impels every true angler to 
try yet one more pool. We turned back. 
The current, our foe of the morning, was 
now a friend. Again we carried by the 
foaming cataract where the stream, flushed 
with recent rains, Jeaped in abrupt plunges 
a total of nigh a hundred feet into the 
rock-bound caidron below. We _ shot 
many a small rapid and passed again 
through chains of lakes. Then came the 
stately fall with quiet pool beneath—an 
earnest of the calmer waters of Willow 
Island Lake. 

Late in the afternoon, while pondering 
upon the fact that we had seen no moose 
tnat day, we came suddenly upon a bull. 
The old fellow was somewhat hidden by 
rushes. Still, he did not escape me, for 


he had just bade us adieu when I caught 


him at short range. Again a few moments 
passed, when, behold, down-stream, a pair 
of horns above dense water-rushes. My 
companion’s canoe was leading; Frank 
cautiously paddled up to the reeds and 
‘peered through. Then four eloquent 
fingers told a startling story; there were 
four moose. As though alive, my canoe 
sprang forward and instantly was beside 
the other. I stood at full height, pointed 
at the center of the group, and pressed 
the bulb. I sat down, changed my plate, 
arose again, and found the animals almost 
as before—one old bull had merely lifted 
his head from the water in curious ease. 
And again the shutter closed. Then the 
group split up. A third plate shows but 
two animals, ‘That was a sight one sel- 
dom sees; there were two full-grown bulls 
and two calves—a cow and a bull. This 
formed the climax of our experiences with 
big game. 

On the Sabbath we rested. Monday 
afternoon we camped on stream-like Mat- 
tawapika Lake opposite a rocky bluff. 
This we climbed, and through the trees 
espied in the distant haze the mountain 
whose streams feed Willow Island Creek. 
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And what of the superb falls of Lake 
Mattawapika? It is here that Temagami, 
Non-wa-kaming, Lady Evelyn, and count 
less other smaller lakes pour forth their 
wealth of water in one grand discharge, 
which flushes to the brim the swift-flowing 
Montreal. Lucky for us that our course 
lay down-stream. 

Wednesday the Montreal River was 
still urging us onward. We stopped for 
lunch, and kindled our fire on a small 
plateau well-nigh seventy-five feet above 
the river. Below us lay dark waters, 
hemmed in by tree-clad banks. We were 
at the parting of the ways. Should we 
follow the Haileybury trail or the Montreal 
River? We chose the latter, the less 
traveled and more dangerous route—chil- 
dren of destiny born under lucky stars! 
About the finest sport of the trip lay in 
shooting the rapids of that river. Hound 
Chute, Ragged Chute, Fountain Falls, 
rapid upon rapid, rough and long carries, 
a superb virgin flora, strong and quick 
bass gamy as trout—it was all like a 
dream, so quickly did the scene shift in 
that wild dash downward. ‘The river con- 
tinued steep-banked, narrow, and wild. 
Its furious energy had conquered the king 
of the woods himself, for at the base of 
Hound Chute we came upon the carcass 
of a huge moose. The animal had prob- 
ably attempted to swim the stream above, 
too near the brink of the falls. 

Several rapids we could not shoot with 
full loads. Here all five of us made one 
trip over the portage, our two Indians 
returning for the empty canoes. It was 
a fine sight to see them come down-stream, 
riding those mad waters. Canoe and 
man seemed one; for grace you will not 
see the like. The guide kneels amid- 
ships; force and agility mark his every 
move. A ragged rock seems straight 
ahead, when, quick as a flash, the ani- 
mated canoe leaps aside and dodges like 
a boy at play. Then comes the rocky, 
chopping water at the base of the rapid. 
The smiling face and poise of victory 
show Nature again vanquished—her vic 
tor, man. 

And the last day’s episode! We left 
Frank and Louis to attend to the trans- 
portation of our outfit over the last carry, 
and my friend and I, with a young fire- 
ranger as. guide, also our faithful George, 
started on another trout expedition. That 
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day was a mixture of the sublime and the 
ridiculous. Where lies the much-desired 
pond we will not say. No law bids angler 
tell where lie the biggest trout. But per- 
chance he himself may not know. Imagine 
the following scene: Time, 3 P.m.; local- 
ity, doubtful ; scenic setting, ahead and 
behind, on right and left, forest; beneath, 
a first-rate cedar swamp with all its natural 
accessories ; above, the vault of heaven 
thinly veiled with foliage. Furniture, two 
canoes, rifle, fishing-rods, etc., but no food. 
Dramatis persone, three semi-weary indi- 
viduals, seated ; one serene Indian woods- 
man, standing, a latent smile lurking about 
the corners of his generous mouth. The 
young ranger mops his brow. “I reckon 
we are lost,” he mutters. General con- 
currence with that reckoning— But—the 
trout, the fairest of all fish that swim! 
See the swirl of that proud tail as its 
owner flashes from the surface for the fly. 
“The landing-net, quick; I have him!” 
The stern hand of necessity rudely broke 
the spell; no trout for us that day. We 
must act—act quickly and wisely too. We 
left one canoe where we stood. George, 
the unconquered, led the way and set the 
pace—a pace indeed! Soon we found 
again that apology for a trail. Then came 


“HE HAD JUST BADE US ADIEU WHEN I CAUGHT HIM AT SHORT 
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a little lake—four men and but one small 
canoe. Two trips were necessary. Az 
made them. Then a new way home, on 
territory known to him, For two miles 
we followed him. My friend and I car- 
ried almost nothing, but at times it took 
both strength and courage to keep pace 
with that ensouled, inverted canoe which 
rose and fell before us, crept deftly 
through the brush, vaulted the fallen log, 
and ever glided forward. We reached 
camp at 6:30. The events of that day 
furnish most pleasant memories. We 
failed; but experience is a good teacher, 
and some day our lines will whip that 
mystic pond. 

Our trip was at an end; we had cov- 
ered over two hundred miles of waterway 
and had emerged from the woods within 
two hundred yards from where we entered. 

I have seen the gaunt Mount Kineo in 
Maine, and the rocky gorge of Ripogenus, 
which chains the Penobscot’s western 
branch; I have camped beneath the 
shadow of Katahdin, wildest of the wild; 
I have shot the rapids of the rushing 
Allagash on its course to the famed St. 
John—but, for beauty and for charm, for 
unblemished loveliness, the Ontario woods 
stand supreme. 


RANGE ” 


Litany of a Tired Heart 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 


Lord, my cares are many; 
I lay them all on Thee. 


Lord, 
I lay 
Lord, 
I lay 
Lord, 


my sins are many; 
them all on Thee. 
my griefs are many; 
them all on Thee. 
have pity on me, 


Lord. look down on me. 











Jeanne de Lanier 
By Francis Sterne Palmer 


(The sprucewoods at night ; Jeanne, who has fled to join her lover :) 
“Kindred of the moss and bough, 
Do you all desert me now ?— 
In my own woods is there no heart 
To take poor Jeanne de Lanier’s part ? 


“What stir was that |!—a grouse’s wing 
In a fir-tree fluttering. 

Be kind to-night, O good gray grouse— 
Friendless I fled my father’s house! 


“ Red doe that listens in the wood, 
We are of one sisterhood ; 

And, O my sister, I need you too— 
Doe, I belong to the woods like you! 


“ Black bear, to-night let ant-log be, 
Give o’er your quest for honey-tree ; 
To me a brother’s help is due— 

Bear, I belong to the woods like you!” 


(Jeanne moves off wearily. On her track come woodsmen in the service of the Seigneur de Lanier. 
Pierre the Hunter :) 


“Look, men, the runaway is near, 
Just now her foot trod mosses here; 
We'll have her back to kneel to priest, 
To lead the way to her wedding-feast, 
To take the husband chosen for her— 
To forget her Antoine the Voyageur!” 


Pierre scarce had done, when reared a bear, 
Right in his path, and, swaying there, 
The hunter thought he neard it speak, 
“Back, Pierre! I guard the one you seek!” 


The dark boughs of a fir-tree stirred, 

And from its depths a voice was heard: 
“Let Jeanne, our sister, freely go— 

Back, Pierre! the gray grouse wills it so!” 


From darker shadows of the wood 

Leaped a doe and before him stood; 

“The deer of the spruce watch o’er her flight— 
Back, Pierre, we all are on guard to-night!” 


Pierre the Hunter, with his men, 

Came to de Lanier’s house again ; 

“ Seigneur, let Jeanne be the voyageur’s bride— 
‘The whole sprucewood is on her side!” 
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THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO 


Y the mobilization of our entire 
B armored strength at Santiago on 
June 1, 1898, the Navy Depart- 
ment made the natural tactical move 
which must have been anticipated by the 
naval strategists of Spain before Cervera 
left the Cape Verde Islands. We know 
that such was the expectation of the 
Spanish Admiral and of his captains, 
though they considered either of the 
squadrons in which our fleet was divided 
sufficient to destroy their own. “ Taking 
into account injuries and accidents to 
machinery, the necessity of renewing the 
coal supply, and other difficulties from 
which no ship is exempt,” wrote Captain 
Concas y Palau, Cervera’s chief of staff, 
“they formed only two squadrons instead 
of four, so that even if two or more of the 
most powerful ships were temporarily 
absent, the remaining forces would still 
be such as to exclude any doubt as to the 
result. This is an admirable military 
precaution even in case of overwhelming 
superiority.” So convinced was Admiral 
Cervera that destruction would be the 
inevitable consequence of departure from 
Santiago that, in response to a request 
from the Captain-General of Cuba for an 
expression of opinion as to the plan that 
should be followed, he wrote: 

“JT, who am a man without ambitions, 
without mad passions, believe that what- 
ever is most expedient should be done, 
and I state most emphatically that I shall 
never be the one to decree the horrible 
and useless hecatomb which will be the 
only possible result of the sortie from 
here by main force, for I should consider 
myself responsible before God and history 
: hs Copgeight, 1903, by the Outlook Company. 
“This is the tenth of a series of papers to appear in 
the Magazine Numbers of The Outlook. Other papers 


will be: Valiant Deeds in the War with Spain; Samoa, 
the Philippines, and China. 


All rights 


for the lives sacrificed on the altar of 
vanity, and not in the true defense of the 
country.” 

It was the conviction in Washington, 
also, that an attempt by the Spanish 
division to escape would result in its anni- 
hilation. Yet there wasthe chance of one 
or more vessels running the blockade at 
night or during bad weather; and we 
were decidedly nervous as each day 
brought nearer the hurricane season, with 
the possibility of disaster as its accom- 
paniment. It was difficult to get out of 
one’s head the doggerel used by the sailor 
in describing weather conditions in the 
Caribbean Sea : 

June, too soon. 

In July, stand by. 

August, look out you must. 
September, remember. 
October, all over. 

Sampson was as concerned about 
weather conditions as was the Depart- 
ment. Before leaving St. Nicholas Chan- 
nel for Key West to obtain permission to 
go to Santiago, he had sent instructions 
to Commodore Schley to sink the collier 
Sterling across the narrow part of the 
entrance of the Cuban harbor. This 
was not done before the arrival of Samp- 
son, though the Sterling had reported on 
May 30, and Sampson at once prepared 
to carry out the plan. By his direction, 
Naval Constructor Richmond Pearson 
Hobson attached electric torpedoes to the 
hull of the Merrimac, selected in place of 
the Sterling as the obstruction for the 
harbor; sea-valves were cut, cargo ports 
opened, and anchor chains holding the 
anchors were ranged on deck, so that the 
ship could be brought to a stop almost 
automatically. On the morning of June 3, 
with seven men composing his crew, 
Hobson gallantly took the collier into the 
harbor entrance, and, in spite of the 
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tremendous fire to which he was subjected, 
coolly sunk her. Unfortunately, an injury 
to her steering gear and the failure of 
some of the torpedoes along her side 
to explode prevented the Merrimac from 
sinking until much higher in the channel 
than had been intended. Nevertheless, 
the plan which was so promising in con- 
ception was daringly executed, and Naval 
Constructor Hobson and his men cannot 
be praised too highly for the courage and 
patriotism which prompted them to beg 
for and carry out orders which seemed 
condemnation to death. Indeed, the rival- 
ry, not only among officers, but among the 
men, for service on this forlorn hope, which 
meant almost certain death, was very 
striking. One man was taken from each 
ship, and in one case at least a disap- 
pointed seaman offered his accumulated 
wages for the chance of his successful 
shipmate. 

The sinking of the Merrimac has been 
criticised; and yet, had it blocked the 
channel as intended, the Spanish fleet 
would have been ours and have been 
added undestroyed to our navy. Sampson 
quickly learned that the channel was still 
open, and that the enemy could leave if 
disposed to run the gauntlet before them. 
Our men-of-war remained, therefore, as 
they had been before the Merrimac was 
sunk, a wall against escape. Coaling 
operations were at first conducted in plain 
sight of the enemy; but Sampson recog- 
nized the need of a quiet harbor in which 
the vessels could receive fuel without dis- 
turbance from wind and sea. Before he 
left Key West for Santiago, the Depart- 
ment advised him that Captain Caspar F. 
Goodrich, commanding the St. Louis, who 
had been engaged in cable-cutting opera- 
tions at Guantanamo, reported that Bay 
weakly defended. Sampson was advised 
to seize it for use as a coaling station, 
and he sent the Marblehead and the 
Yankee on June 7 to occupy it. No 
fortifications were found, though the ships 
were fired upon by a few old guns mounted 
at Cayo Toro anda small gunboat. Even 
before this reconnaissance, Sampson had 
telegraphed to Commodore Remey direct- 
ing him to prepare to send to Santiago 
the battalion of marines which was in 
camp at Key West. ‘The battalion had 
been organized at New York during the 
month of April, and was composed of 
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vigorous young men whose deeds were to 
show them equally gallant and courageous. 
It consisted of twenty-three commissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps, one surgeon 
of the navy, and six hundred and twenty- 
three enlisted men, all under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. Huntington, 
U.S.M.C. The battalion was organized 
especially for service in Cuba, and the 
greatest care was taken to equip it for 
the arduous and trying work it would be 
called upon to perform. The auxiliary 
cruiser Panther, transformed into a 
marine transport, sailed with the battalion 
for Cuba on June 7, and reached Santiago 
three days later. She was immediately 
ordered to Guantanamo, and at two 
o’clock of June 10 the marines landed 
and established a camp at what Cuban 
officers pronounced to be the only 
position on the Bay which could be suc- 
cessfully occupied and defended by a 
small force. The marines were not to 
hold their ground without fighting for it. 
They were attacked on June 11 by a 
superior force of Spaniards, and were 
subjected to the enemy’s operations con- 
stantly during the three following days. 
Protected by their valor, Guantanamo 
afforded the North Atlantic fleet a safe 
harbor in which to coal and make repairs. 
The marine battalion, which was the first 
American force to establish itself perma- 
nently on land in Cuba, remained until 
August 5. It speaks well for the equip- 
ment of the men and the vigilance and 
care of those to whom their health and 
comfort were confided that not a single 
life was lost and only two per cent. were 
afflicted with disease. Certainly this is a 
remarkable record, which has never been 
approached by any foreign force oper- 
ating in Cuba. It was a splendid exhibi- 
tion of brave and intelligent service. 
Sampson lifted a heavy burden upon 
his shoulders when he assumed command 
at Santiago. He arranged for the sinking 
of the Merrimac, the occupation of Guan- 
tanamo Bay for use as a coaling base, and 
the organization of his command and the 
assignment of his vessels inthe two squad 
rons into which he divided it. He prepared 
and promulgated plans of the naval battle 
that was sure to come, supervised the move- 
ments of the more than a hundred vessels 
within the range of his command, and 
was charged with the blockade of the 
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whole Cuban coast and with co-operation 
with the army and the landing of its 
troops. His correspondence with the 
fleet and with the Department was large 
and constant. On the 2d of Tune he 
issued his general order providing for the 
most thorough precautions to prevent 
Cervera’s escape and for battling and 
destroying his fleet in case he attempted 
escape. Under it our fleet line was kept 
in an inclosing semicircle day and night 
before the harbor, closely vigilant. Every 
night the faithful searchlight guarded 
against the enemy’s escape or torpedo 
attack. Under the following clause of 
that order, “ Jf the enemy tries to escape, the 
ships must close and engage as soon as 
possible and endeavor to sink his vessels or 


Jorce them to run ashore,” the later famous ° 


battle of July 3 was actually fought and 
the great victory won in accordance with 
the plan of the commander-in-chief, to 
whom is due the credit that is always 
given to the man on whom is the responsi- 
bility of the command and of the prepa+ 
ration of the plans for execution by those 
under him. 

Meantime he had not lost sight of the 
importance of ascertaining whether all of 
the Spanish fleet were at Santiago. On 
the morning of May 29 Commodore Schley 
had cabled to the Department that he 
had recognized the Cristobal Colon and 
Infanta Maria Teresa and two torpedo- 
boat destroyers. On May 30 the Com- 
modore was asked to ascertain the where- 
abouts of the Almirante Oquendo and 
the Vizcaya, the remaining two armored 
cruisers, and on May 31 Sampson, when 
hastening to superintend operations, was 
told by the Department that it was essential 
to know the exact location of all of the 
armored cruisers, as the military expedi- 
tion against Santiago must necessarily 
wait for the information. On June 3 
Sampson cabled that a reliable Cuban, 
acting under his instructions, had ascer- 
tained and reported the entire Spanish 
fleet in Santiago. 

“ Beg troops move with all possible 
celerity,” he added: “of paramount im- 
portance.” Sampson believed, and this 
belief the Department shared, that Cer- 
vera’s capture or destruction would ter- 
minate the war. Major-General Miles, 
commanding the army, had expressed the 
opinion that it would be extremely hazard- 
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ous and injudicious to put an army into 


Cuba during what is known as the 
“rainy” reason, and pointed out that 
another element of extreme danger would 
be the possibility of the navy being unable 
to keep the water between our territory 
and that island clear of hostile ships or 
fleets. Indeed, General Miles counseled 
that no troops should go to Cuba till our 
navy had destroyed the Spanish fleet. 
The War Department, more vigorous, de- 
termined early in May that an army under 
the command of Brigadier-General William 
R. Shafter should, with the co-operation of 
the navy, seize and hold Mariel, which 
was to be the base of operations against 
Havana. ‘The appearance of Cervera’s 
fleet caused the abandonment of this 
expedition. The arrival of the enemy’s 
ships in Santiago and the convergence 
upon that point of our men-of-war to 
blockade them demonstrated the need of 
an army to assist the navy in forcing an 
entrance into the harbor, where it could 
destroy the Spanish fleet and compel the 
surrender of the city. On May 27 the 
Secretary of War was officially advised by 
the Navy Department that on receipt of 
absolute information of the presence of 
the Spanish fleet in Santiago “ the move- 
ment to Santiago should be made without 
a moment’s delay, day or night.” Samp- 
son was simultaneously instructed to 
organize a convoy for the thirty or more 
army transports, which convoy should 
include the New York, Indiana, and Ore- 
gon, and as many smaller vessels as could 
be gathered to guard against possible 
attack. 

The presence of the Spanish division 
in Santiago made that harbor the center 
of war. Almost daily after his arrival 
Sampson cabled urgently requesting expe- 
dition in the movement of the army. He 
invited attention to the fact that if there 
were delay the city would be defended 
more strongly by guns taken from the 
ships, and he asserted that with ten 
thousand men the city and squadron could 
be captured or destroyed within forty- 
eight hours. On June 1 a memorandum 
was submitted to the Secretary of War 
svating that the battle-ship Indiana and a 
dozen smaller vessels were ready to pro- 
tect the army ev route to Santiago. This 
large force, under command of Captain 
Henry C. Taylor, was assembled to deter 
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by the mere fact of overwhelming supe- 
riority any enterprising Spanish com- 
mander from attempting a dash which 
might have caused disaster to the trans- 
port fleet. The army transport captains, 
who were civilians, were concerned more 
about the safety of their ships and the 
interests of their owners than about the 
necessities of the government. Never 
having engaged in such maneuvers, they 
were unable to maintain formation which 
would permit concentration of the convoy 
for their defense. In case of attack, there- 
fore, a panic might ensue, the conse- 
quences of which the Department was 
unwilling to contemplate. It was there- 
fore decided to organize a force the 
formidable character of which would for- 
bid any plan on the part of the enemy to 
prevent the army from reaching Santiago. 
As a further precaution, Sampson was 
instructed to send a ship to San Juan, 
Porto Rico, to blockade the torpedo de- 
stroyer Terror in that harbor while the 
army was afloat. 


Commodore Remey telegraphed on 


June 4 that the convoy was ready to sail. 
The army was slow in embarking, and it 


was not until June 8 that a part of it was 
prepared for departure. While those of 
the transports which had their forces on 
board, five that day having sailed for the 
rendezvous down the bay, and two others 
then hauling out, were moving out of 
Tampa, the Department received a des- 
patch from Remey giving a circumstantial 
account of the sighting off the northern 
coast of Cuba by the auxiliary gunboat 
Eagle of three Spanish men-of-war, one 
a protected cruiser and the others tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers; and this was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Resolute. 
The Department could not understand 
this report. Sampson had positively 
stated that the four Spanish armored 
cruisers and two torpedo-boat destroyers 
were locked up in the harbor of Santiago, 
and the only remaining torpedo-boat 
destroyer in the West Indies flying the 
Spanish flag was at San Juan. The 
information was, however, of the most dis- 
turbing character. A request was imme- 
diately made of the War Department to 
delay the departure of the expedition, 
and men-of-war were sent to reinforce 
the blockade and to scour the vicinity 
in which the enemy’s division had been 
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sighted. The five transports above re. 
ferred to were ordered back. Remey was 
asked for further particulars. He tele- 
graphed that the captains of the Eagle and 
Resolute based their reports upon personal 
observation, and that officers and crew 
of the former vessel confirmed the state- 
ment of their commander. Sampson was 
advised of the discovery of the enemy’s 
vessels, and directed to- send two of his 
fastest armored vessels to search St. 
Nicholas Channel and to reinforce the 
convoy which was to start immediately, 
In the light of information in his posses- 
sion, necessarily more ample and accu- 
rate than that of the Department, Samp- 
son discredited the report, and cabled that 
the vessels seen by the Eagle were the 
Armeria, Scorpion, and Supply of our own 
fleet, which had been at the point where the 
supposed hostile ships were sighted. Samp- 
son properly declined to send any armored 
ships to Key West, asserting that even if 
the report were found to be correct there 
was sufficient force to furnish safe convoy. 
In its message to Sampson the Depart- 
ment had asked him if he were sure that 
all the Spanish cruisers were in Santiago. 
To place this point beyond all question, 
he instructed Commander Daniel Dele- 
hanty, commanding the auxiliary gunboat 
Suwanee, to get in communication with 
the insurgents and obtain reliable infor- 
mation as to the character and number 
of Spanish ships in the harbor. Unwill- 
ing to trust the insurgents, Commander 
Delehanty detailed Lieutenant Victor 
Blue to penetrate to the shore of Santiago, 
and by personal inspection ascertain the 
force that lay upon its protected waters. 
In the uniform of his rank, Lieutenant 
Blue landed, and upon his return on June 
13 reported that he had seen and located 
all the ships of Admiral Cervera’s com- 
mand. 

Decided relief followed the receipt of 
this information. Even before it reached 
Washington, however, and, in fact, prior 
to the inquiry to Sampson for confirmatory 
knowledge of the presence of the Spanish 
force at Santiago, Remey had been directed 
to reassemble and coal the convoy ; troops 
were all the time embarking on board, and 
on the morning of June 12 it was reported 
ready for the service expected of it. It 
was not until 3 p.m. of June 14, however, 
that the transport fleet sailed from Tampa, 



































THE RETURN OF THE FLEET FROM SANTIAGO 


This photograph was taken at four o’clock on the morning of August 20, 1898, from the deck of the Government boat Nina, 
which had brought a despatch from Secretary Long to Admiral Samps>n, notifying him that peace had been declared. In the picture 
Admiral Sampson stands on the bridge of the New York, which heads the fleet. 
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soldiers continuing to pour upon the wharf 
and into the transports until the morning 
of that day. 

To organize the convoy, it had been 
necessary to strip the blockade and coast 
defense force of men-of-war. For three 
weeks our blockade was hardly more than 
technically effective. Ostensibly to pro- 
vide protection for Austrians in Cuba, 
the Vienna Government sent the cruiser 
Maria Teresa ona visit to the ports of the 
island. The Department was of opinion 
that the purpose was to determine whether 
the blockade was conducted in accord- 
ance with international law. This was 
also believed to be one of the objects of 
the presence in Cuban waters of the Ger- 
man cruiser Geier, which arrived at Cien- 
fuegos on June 11, and which reported 
not a single vessel blockading that port. 
The commander of the Geier, in cruising 
on the north shore of the island, purposely 
“kept ciose to the shore, in order to 
inspect the harbor of Mariel and to see 
how far the American blockading-line 
extended.” The Geier was somewhat in- 
clined to neglect the customary amenities. 
On June 22 she was sighted off Havana 
by the Wilmington, to which she explained 
that she was from Jagua Bay bound to 
Havana. Commander C. C. Todd, com- 
manding the American gunboat, signaled 
that the position of the senior officer was 
north of Havana, and he expected the 
German cruiser would communicate with 
that officer before proceeding on her 
course. But the Geier did not alter her 
direction, and shortly disappeared in a 
squall. She was not again seen by the 
Wilmington, having entered Havana. 

Here were the men-of-war of two 
nations, both friendly to Spain, cruising 
in Cuban waters, apparently for the pur- 
pose of finding flaws in our blockade; 
and as their conduct was based neces- 
sarily on orders from their Governments, 
the President could not but consider 
the possibility of the interference of the 
latter in the conflict. The advisability 
of guarding our armored ships by every 
possible means, and of not permitting 
them to incur unjustifiable risk of injury by 
a shot from a shore battery, became more 
apparent. The need of strengthening our 
blockade was also plain, as indeed was 
the desirability of its extension. The De- 
partinent had learned that the Spaniards 
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were receiving supplies from Jamaica, Mex- 
ico, Europe, and North America, and _ it 
feared that the demand for necessitics 
would cause the establishment of lines of 
steamers connecting neutral countries with 
Cuban ports which were not mentioned 
in the President’s proclamation of block- 
ade, but which were in communication 
with Havana. The main object of the 
blockade was the reduction of Havana by 
the peaceful though necessarily distress- 
ing expedient of cutting off supplies. It 
was destined to failure unless the cordon 
about Cuba were extended. ‘The Depart- 
ment therefore determined to recommend 
the blockade of the coast of Cuba from 
Cape Francis, near the Yucatan Channel, 
to Cape Cruz, a short distance to the 
westward of Santiago. As the vessels 
carrying supplies to Havana usually 
entered Batabano, which was in railroad 
communication with the capital, that port 
was necessarily included within the limits 
of the blockade. A few miles from Bata- 
bano lies the Isle of Pines. This it was 
determined to seize for use as a base and 
harbor of refuge for small vessels oper- 
ating in its vicinity, and at the time the 
peace protocol was signed, the Marine 
battalion, which had done such excellent 
work at Guantanamo, was on its way to 
effect occupation. 

A further complication was added to 
the war situation when the State Depart- 
ment was advised on June 18 that the 
reserve fleet of Spain, consisting of one 
battle-ship, one armored cruiser, six con- 
verted cruisers, and four destroyers, be- 
sides auxiliary vessels, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Camara, was on its way 
to the Philippines from the Spanish 
Peninsula. A week before the report of 
Camara’s departure reached the Navy 
Department, the monitor Monterey sailed 
from San Diego, California, via Honolulu 
and Guam, and on June 23 the Monad- 
nock left San Francisco for the same des 
tination—both intended for rei: forcement 
to Dewey. But the monitors were slow, 
and we could not count upon their arrival 
in advance of the Spanish fleet. It became 
necessary to employ other means to rein- 
force Dewey. Commodore John C. Wat- 
son was detached from the command otf 
the blockading division on the north coast 
of Cuba and directed to hasten with 
despatch to Santiago, where he was to 
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assume command of a squadron consisting 
of the battle-ships Iowa and Oregon, and 
the cruisers Newark, Yosemite, Yankee, 
and Dixie. That the vessels might not 
suffer from want of fuel, a number of 
steam colliers, carrying forty thousand 
tons of the best coal of the country, were 
assembled at Hampton Roads, and in- 
structions were given them to join Watson 
in the Azore Islands. Hitherto the De- 
partment hadattempted, with poor success, 
to keep news of its orders and plans from 
the press. On this occasion, however, 
the plan of an attack upon Spain herself 
was given the widest publicity, with a 
view primarily to alarm Spain and cause 
the recall of Camara, and secondarily to 
awaken Europe to the fact that the republic 
of the western hemisphere would not hesi- 
tate to carry war, if necessary, across the 
Atlantic. Announcement was made on 
June 27 of the organization of Commo- 
dore Watson’s squadron, officially desig- 
nated as the “ Eastern Squadron,” which 
“will sail for the coast of Spain imme- 
diately.” 

Departure of Camara’s reserve fleet left 
the coast of Spain practically without 
naval defense, but public opinion and the 
desire to assert sovereignty in the Philip- 
pines forced the Madrid authorities to 
make the move. For a moment, Spain 
had considered the withdrawal of Cervera 
from Santiago, unaware that his return 
was impossible; but the Captain-General 
of Cuba frowned on such action. The 
inadequacy of their home fortifications 
was known to the Castilians better than 
tous. But Watson’s real destination was 
not a Spanish port. It was intended that 
he should follow Camara’s fleet, and, 
though reaching the East after its arrival 
there, he would have experienced little 
difficulty in arranging a junction with 
Dewey. A combined movement by them 
against the enemy’s forces would have 
insured their annihilation. 

The Spanish reserve fleet arrived at 
Port Said on June 26, and the fact was 
cabled to Dewey. Sampson was also 
advised of the distance it had made, but 
he was loth to part with any of his ships 
because of the opinion that the force he 
then had “insures a capture which I 
believe will terminate the war.” But the 
Department could not leave Dewey with 
an inferior force. Our supremacy in the 
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Pacific, with all that it meant, must be 
maintained; the troops ev route to Manila 
must be protected. So, disregarding Samp- 
son’s views, it was decided not to change 
the plan with respect to Watson’s squad- 
ron. The departure of the battle-ships 
was delayed, however, in order that the 
remaining armored vessels might fill their 
bunkers and maintain for as long a time 
as possible without recoaling their position 
off Santiago. 

Our difficulty in making a wise distri- 
bution of the armored vessels available 
was great; but the Spaniards, too, were 
having trouble. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment prohibited transshipment of coal to 
the Spanish battle-ship Pelayo, and on 
June 30 Camara was directed to leave 
Egyptian ports at once. His failure to 
pass without delay through the Suez Canal 
cast a doubt upon his destination, or in- 
dicated that he was not properly equipped 
for the long voyage to the Philippines. 
Watson’s departure was suspended. The 
first of the Spanish ships began passage 
through the Canal on July 2, and others 
went through on July 5 and 6. In the 
meantime Cervera’s squadron had been 
destroyed, and the defense of Spain com- 
pelled the return of the ships in the Red 
Sea. 

Meantime not the slightest attempt was 
made by the Spanish gunboats lurking 
in the harbors of Cuba to prevent the 
American transports with the army on 
board from safely reaching their des- 
tination. The knowledge of the formi- 
dable character of the fleet convoying it 
was sufficient to deter even the boldest 
from making a dash upon it. Before the 
departure of the expedition, the plan of 
campaign to be pursued jointly by the 
army and navy upon arrival at Santiago 
had been fully discussed by the War and 
Navy Departments. Major-General Will- 
iam R. Shafter, commanding the military 
force, was directed by General R. A. 
Alger, Secretary of War, to proceed with 
his expedition “ under convoy of the navy 
to the vicinity of Santiago de Cuba, land 
your force at such place east and west of 
that point as your judgment may dictate, 
under the protection of the navy, and 
move it on to high ground and bluffs over- 
looking the harbor or into the interior, 
as shall best enable you to capture or 
destroy the garrison there ; and cover the 
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navy as it sends its men in small boats to 
remove torpedoes, or, with the aid of the 
navy, capture or destroy the Spanish fleet 
now reported to be in Santiago harbor.” 
It was the confident expectation of the 
service that the army would attack from 
the rear the Spanish shore batteries which 
Sampson found no difficulty in silencing, 
and in which direction they could not 
fire. It was suggested to the President 
by the Navy Department that the im- 
portant bridge of Juragua, reported mined 
and guarded by a small force of Spanish 
soldiers, should be seized and held by 
the army. With it in our possession 
a great advantage in the movement on 
the forts would be achieved. As the 
fleet would be employed in raising the 
mines and attacking the Spanish vessels 
within the harbor, the Department ex- 
pressed the opinion that no body of seamen 
should be landed for participation in the 
attempt on the bridge. This memoran- 
dum to the President was transmitted by 
the Secretary of War to General Shafter. 

On the day of the army’s arrival on 
the 21st of June, Captain French E. Chad- 
wick, commanding the armored cruiser 
New York, and Sampson’s chief of staff, 
was sent to confer with General Shafter. 
Captain Chadwick pointed out on a chart 
which he brought the positions occupied 
by the eastern and western batteries, the 
carrying of which was regarded by the 
Admiral as of primal importance, to be 
done before attention was paid to the city. 
“The possession of these points,” says 
Admiral Sampson in his official report, 
“insured the destruction of the mines by 
us, the entrance of the heavy ships in 
the harbor, and the assault on Cervera’s 
squadron. To this General Shafter gave 
most cordial assent, and stated that he 
had no intention of attacking the city 
proper, that here (pointing to the entrance) 
was the key to the situation, and that 
when we had this we had all.” 

Following the conference of Captain 
Chadwick with General Shafter, the latter 
met Rear-Admiral Sampson and Generals 
Garcia and Rabi, of the insurgent forces, 
a short distance from Aserradero, and the 
plan of campaign was discussed. General 
Shafter claims that he announced at this 
conference his purpose to move against 
the city of Santiago. In his official report, 
Rear-Admiral Sampson reported that at 
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that time General Shafter repeated what 
he had stated to Captain Chadwick, «| 
do not know why a change of plan 
occurred,” Rear-Admiral Sampson states, 
“unless it was that the troops on being 
landed advanced themselves so far on the 
roads toward Santiago, before any specific 
plan of operations had been decided upor, 
that it was found inconvenient to divert 
them to the other points. I believe that 
such adherence would have resulted in a 
much quicker surrender of the Spanish 
troops and with much less loss of life, 
excepting possibly to the navy, which 
would have borne the brunt of attack 
instead of the army.” 

By changing the plan and attacking 
Santiago, Shafter made the city his object- 
ive, when the motive of the expedition 
was the destruction of Cervera’s com- 
mand. From the moment of his arrival 
until the surrender of Santiago Sampson 
believed, and in this opinion he was 
supported by his subordinates, that the 
capture of the fortifications defending the 
entrance to the harbor was the first and 
only proper military move, and once it 
was carried out, not only would Cervera’s 
division be sunk or captured, but the city 
would fall. As Shafter’s position before 
Santiago increased in seriousness, his 
appeals to the navy to force the harbor of 
Santiago increased in earnestness. ‘“ Navy 
should go into harbor at any cost,” he 
cabled to the War Department. “If they 
do, I believe they will take the city and all 
the troops that are there. If they do not, 
our country should be prepared for heavy 
losses among our troops.” This cable- 
gram was sent two days after the destruc- 
tion of Cervera’s squadron. The inter- 
national situation, however, did not per- 
mit us to throw our armored vessels away 
on the mines in Santiago harbor when 
there were no Spanish vessels to attack 
and destroy. Wecould not afford to lose 
one battle-ship; our efforts to purchase 
war-ships before the war showed that the 
acquisition of a single battle-ship was 
impossible. Moreover, as_ has _ already 
been stated, the attitude of Continental 
Europe forbade the reduction of our ar- 
mored naval strength, because upon it we 
might have to rely for defense, not only 
from the Spanish force in European 
waters, but from an attack by the navy of 
another country. Sampson never enter- 
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tained the slightest fear of the forts de- 
fending Santiago. “They cannot even 
prevent our entrance,” he wrote to Gen- 
eral Shafter the day before Cervera’s fleet 
came out. “Our trouble from the first 
has been that the channel to the harbor 
is well strewn with observation mines, 
which would certainly result in the sink- 
ing of one or more of our ships if we 
attempted to enter the harbor, and by the 
sinking of a ship the object of the attempt 
to enter the harbor would be defeated by 
the preventing of further progress on our 
part. It was my hope that an attack on 
your part of these shore batteries from 
the rear would leave us at liberty to drag 
the channel for torpedoes.” Sampson 
finally determined to bring the marines 
from Guantanamo to capture the batteries, 
but before the plan could be put into 
execution additional troops arrived and 
the city surrendered. 

It was gratifying to the Department to 
find that it had at Santiago an officer who 
would not be turned from the course 
which was so clearly buoyed. The press- 
ure upon Sampson to follow the proce- 
dure of Farragut was not greater than that 
applied in Washington. Sharp criticism 
was leveled at the Department and at 
Sampson because of their refusal to risk 
the loss of any of our armorclads. Sec- 
retary Alger wrote on July 15, urging that 
orders be given the fleet to force its way 
into the Bay. On the following day a 
cable was received from Rear-Admiral 
Sampson fully explaining the situation, 
and declaring that “to throw my ships to 
certain destruction upon mine-fields would 
be suicidal folly.” 

The Department needed not this ex- 
planation to understand Sampson’s course. 
Before its receipt the determination had 
been reached to relieve him of criticism 
and to accept in Washington the respon- 
sibility for his refusal to enter Santiago. 
He was directed to confer with the com- 
mander of the army with a view to doing 
all that was reasonably possible to insure 
the surrender of the enemy. “I leave 
the matter to your discretion,” the Secre- 
tary of the Navy cabled, “ except that the 
United States armored vessels must not 
be risked ”—except, of course, in en- 
countering the enemy’s vessels. 

The events described cover the period 
between the arrival of the military expe- 


dition at Santiago and a few days prior 
to the capitulation of the Spanish forces 
in the eastern end of Cuba. Before the 
departure of Shafter’s expedition from 
Tampa, the attention of the War Depart- 
ment was called to the need of supplying 
General Shafter’s command with means 
for landing at its destination. ‘The navy 
was prepared, of course, to furnish all the 
assistance in its power, in the disembarka- 
tion of troops, stores, etc. The Secretary 
of War advised the Secretary of the Navy 
that “the Major-General commanding will 
land his own troops. All that is required 
of the navy is to convoy and protect with 
the guns of the convoy while the military 
forces are landed.” Yet practically no 
preparations were made by Shafter to land 
his army, and this task fell upon the navy. 
How well it was accomplished is shown by 
the cordial acknowledgment of army offi- 
cers. This satisfactory maneuver followed 
a feint on the west side of the harbor and 
the bombardment of Darquiri, which was 
the point of landing, and of several other 
available sites of debarkation. There 
being a possibility that Cervera would take 
advantage of the opportunity to attempt 
to escape, Sampson reinforced the block- 
ading squadron by the battle-ship Indiana, 
which had accompanied the army expe- 
dition from Tampa. 

With that bravery and gallantry which 
have characterized the conduct of Ameri- 
can troops. in action, the army under 
Shafter pressed forward toward Santiago. 
Its advance forced Spain to come to a 
decision in regard to Cervera’s fleet. 
Captain-General Blanco expressed the 
opinion on June 28 that the situation of 
the vessels in Santiago was the most 
dangerous of all, and that if they should 
be destroyed without fighting the moral 
effect would be terrible both in Spain and 
abroad. Cervera replied that, on account 
of lack of batteries to keep the hostile 
squadron at a distance, it remained con- 
stantly near the harbor entrance, illumi- 
nating it, which made a sortie, except by 
main force, impossible. ‘In my opinion,” 
added the Admiral, “ the sortie will entail 
the certain loss of the squadron and the 
majority of its crews. I shall never take 
this step on my own account, but if your 
Excellency so orders I shall carry it out.” 
The position of the Spanish troops 
defending Santiago became daily more 
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untenable, and on July 2 General Blanco 
cabled to Cervera that, in view of the 
exhausted and serious condition of Santi- 
ago, he should go out immediately. 

Sunday, July 3, 1898, is a day which 
will live in the annals of the American 
navy. A fog rested over the Bay of 
Santiago. It was the pall which was 
descending upon the power of Spain in 
the Indies. Outside, when the morning 
blushed, it disclosed the American ships 
gently rocking at their blockading posi- 
tions, their bows in semicircle pointing 
each to the narrow orifice through which 
Cervera was preparing to dash. In bold 
relief, rising from the blue of the ocean, 
was the rugged shore, covered, save at 
the mouth of the harbor, with verdure. 
Sampson had arranged to confer with 
General Shafter at Siboney during the 
morning, and at 8:55 a.m. he started for 
the rendezvous, signaling as he left, “ Dis- 
regard movements commander-in-chief.” 
The familiar signal, as is well known in 
naval parlance, is not a relinquishment or 
transfer of command, but a notification to 
the vessels of the fleet that the commander- 
in-chief is moving—in this case, out of 
his usual place in the blockading line. 
The blockading squadron was further 
weakened by the absence of the Massa- 
chusetts, which, needing coal, had left at 
four o’clock for Guantanamo. Having 
taken a leading part in the pursuit of 
Cervera and in keeping him in Santiago, 
it seems a hard fate that she was deprived 
of participation in the battle, and it was a 
source of especial regret to me that the 
Bay State was not among those the 
namesakes of which did so nobly for the 
honor of the flag. 

The morning wore on with the monot- 
onous round of duties imposed upon the 
crews of war-ships. ‘These were at their 
day stations—further out than at night. 
They were ranged in the form of a 
semicircle, with the harbor as the center, 
the Brooklyn holding the extreme left or 
western end of the line, the Texas next 
toward the east, the Iowa still further 
east and south on the curve, then the 
Oregon, and as the line swept into the 
coast, the Indiana. Closer in_ shore, 
and not far from the Brooklyn and the 
Indiana respectively, lay the converted 
gunboats Vixen and Gloucester. The 
vigilance the ships had observed, the 
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rivalry between them to be the first to 
sight the enemy, the danger that neglect 
might result in death or the destruction 
of some of the ships, or, worse yet, the 
disgrace of the enemy’s escape, carscd 
constant scrutiny of the narrow channel 
leading into the harbor. 

The fact that the enemy was coming 
out was discovered almost simultaneously 
on several ships. From a six-pounder of 
the Iowa, two sharp reports, the first to 
break the stillness of that peaceful 
Sabbath morning, reverberated toward the 
green-covered hills. From her signal 
mast fluttered “Enemy’s ships coming 
out,” but the breeze had not time to 
straighten the flags before there broke 
out from the Texas the same signal. 

“We had just finished making the turn 
at Diamond Bink, amidst deathlike 
silence, everybody awed by the magnifi- 
cent spectacle of the ships issuing from 
the Morro and Socapa,” Captain Concas 
wrote. “It was a solemn moment, ca- 
pable of making the calmest heart beat 
faster. From outside the conning-tower, 
which I did not want to enter, in order, 
if I should fall, to set an example to my 
defenseless crew, I asked leave of the 
Admiral to open fire, and, that received, I 
gave the order. The bugle gave the 
signal for the commencement of the 
battle, an order which was repeated by 
those of the other batteries, and followed 
by a murmur of approbation from all those 
poor sailors and marines who were anxious 
to fight ; for they did not know that those 
warlike echoes were the signal which 
hurled their country at the feet of the 
victor, since they were to deprive Spain 
of the only power still of value to her, 
without which a million soldiers could be 
of no service ; of the only power which 
would have weight in the treaty of peace; 
a power the destruction of which would 
place Spain at the mercy of her enemy— 
the old Spain of Europe, not Cuba alone, 
as many ignorant persons believed. The 
sound of my bugles was the last echo of 
those which history tells us were sounded 
at the capture of Granada. It was the 
signal that the history of four centuries of 
grandeur was at an end and that Spain 
was becoming a nation of the fourth class.” 

Most of the crews of the American 
ships were at Sunday inspection when the 
enemy’s vessels were discovered, In the 
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lead was the Infanta Maria Teresa, fol- 
lowing her the Vizcaya, then the Colon, 
and finally the Oquendo. The two de- 
stroyers lagged behind, though the inten- 
tion was that, under the protection of the 
larger ships, they should hug the shore 
and thus escape the fire of the American 
guns. To the lookouts on the American 
ships, the Teresa, as she slowly felt her 
way along the narrow, tortuous channel, 
looked like a small tugboat, but through 
their glasses they promptly identified her 
and the ships which followed in her wake 
as the enemy which they and their mess- 
mates had so long sought an opportunity 
to engage. 

With an alacrity that bespoke gratifica- 
tion that the close of weary waiting and 
watching had come, officers and men 
sprang to their stations. As they ran, gun- 
ners and stokers stripped off their upper 
clothing. The moment was fraught with 
the risk of death, but it was filled with 
action, and the men who were the actors 
wanted nothing to impede rapid and accu- 
rate movement. Down in the bowels of 
the ships, the stokers, the firemen, and 
the engineers, deprived of the inspiration 
which the flash of the guns and the sight 
of the enemy give, feverishly threw coal 
into the furnaces, or sprayed the fuel and 
started the fans to put on forced draught, 
or watched the machinery and carried out 
the orders that the brazen bell or’ the 
speaking-tube brought from their officers. 
The men, grimed with coal-dust, knew 
that upon them depended to a large extent 
whether the enemy would escape. And 
who can describe the feelings of the men 
at the machinery, as they cursed at the 
steam for its slowness in rising, and at 
the fact that motives of economy and 
the desire to remain as long as possible 
before Santiago without recoaling had 
caused so many of their captains to re- 
frain from keeping up steam on all the 
boilers? For only the Oregon was pre- 
pared for full speed—a condition due to 
Captain Charles E. Clark, the commander 
of that famous ship, and his Chief Engi- 
neer, Robert W. Milligan, who kept the 
furnace fires lighted—certainly a fortunate 
circumstance on that fortunate day. 

“If the enemy tries to escape,” Samp- 
son had directed in the standing battle 
order of June 2, which had undergone 
no modification, “the ships must close 
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and engage as soon as possible, and 
endeavor to sink his vessels or force 
them to run ashore in the channel.” 
This was the. command of the day. 
Toward the mouth of the harbor the 
American ships started. The Vixen, not 
to obstruct the fire of the Brooklyn, prop- 
erly turned out to sea. The Gloucester, 
at the eastern point of the line, gathered 
steam waiting the appearance of- the 
Spanish torpedo-boat destroyers, which 
Commander Wainwright, her commander, 
marked as his especial prey. And when 
the Furor and Pluton appeared, he slipped 
the leash, and the Gloucester, herself a 
mere pleasure yacht without armor and 
with an inferior battery, sprang at them— 
David at Goliath—a lightly clad youth 
fighting armored gladiators. The exam- 
ple of the commander inspired the men. 
It was one of the most intrepid and 
brilliant heroisms in all naval history. 
Calmly and deliberately they aimed at 
the destroyers, the most dreaded vessels 
of the Spanish navy, and shell after shell 
struck the target. Upon the destroyers 
also our armorclads turned their guns. 
The Pluton was soon disabled ; she turned 
and labored toward the rocks upon which 
she struck. The Furor, a wreck, aim- 
lessly maneuvered in circles. Practically 
broken in two by a large shell which 
pierced her midships, her bow shot up 
from the water and she sank. 

Before the tragedy of the destroyers 
began, that of the armored cruisers was 
in course of consummation. As_ the 
Teresa moved out of the harbor, upon 
her was concentrated the awful fire of 
four battle-ships and one armored cruiser. 
Captain Concas states in his book that 
the plan agreed upon before the ships 
came out contemplated the ramming of 
the Brooklyn by the Teresa; but if this 
were really the purpose, it was abandoned 
before attempt was made to put it into 
execution. Captain Taylor, of the Indi- 
ana, observed that the Teresa showed no 
intention to ram the Brooklyn; so did 
Commander Wainwright. ‘There were a 
few minutes when uncertainty prevailed 
as to what the Spanish ships would do. 
Would they separate, and, each pursuing 
a different direction, attempt to confuse 
the fire of the American squadron? But 
Cervera, whose flag flew from the mast- 
head of the Teresa, quickly settled this 
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point, and took a westward course, closely 
followed by the remainder of his com- 
mand. 

The New York and Brooklyn were the 
only American vessels credited with the 
speed the Spanish cruisers were reputed 
to possess. The distance away of the 
former vessel, therefore, made it even 
more imperative that the enemy should 
not be allowed to pass the blockading 
line. As the Brooklyn was rushing in, 
she repeated the signal of the Iowa, 
“Enemy’s ships escaping,” then gave 
“ Clear ship for action,” and a third signal, 
“Close up’-—all in execution of Rear- 
Admiral Sampson’s standing order. Sig- 
nal that the enemy was escaping had been 
hoisted on the New York, which, though out 
of the line, was in plain sight of the Iowa, 
Indiana, and Gloucester, and not much 
farther from the Indiana and Gloucester 
than the Brooklyn was from those vessels. 

Thus the first move of the action was 
in exact accordance with the instructions 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Their com- 


plete observance was, however, prevented 
by the failure of the Brooklyn to hold the 
position which had been assigned to her. 


As this cruiser was steaming in toward 
the mouth of the harbor, Commodore 
Schley explained to Captain Cook, com- 
manding the vessel, and a very brave and 
competent officer, that the signal, “ Close 
up,” meant that he was “to keep some- 
where about one thousand yards from the 
enemy, so as to be outside of her broad- 
side torpedo range ”—although no such 
interpretation seems to have been placed 
upon it by the Commander-in-Chief. To 
this may possibly be ascribed Captain 
Cook’s direction to port the helm as the 
ship was nearing the enemy—an order 
immediately confirmed by Schley—and 
the Brooklyn began to turn away from the 
battle-line until her stern was presented 
to the hostile cruisers. This maneuver 
was executed while from the masthead of 
the vessel was flying the signal, “ Close 
up”! Having gone to the southward a 
distance not fully established, but rang- 
ing between eight hundred and two thou- 
sand yards, the Brooklyn turned and ran 
parallel with the Spanish ships. Schley 
declared this maneuver the crucial and 
deciding feature of the combat, and that 
it removed him from “ dangerous proxim- 
ity” to the enemy—a claim which Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt sharply criticised in his 
reply to Schley’s appeal from ‘the Cour 
of Inquiry. But it almost precipitated a 
collision with the Texas, which was com 
pelled to stop and lose distance, in orde: 
to escape the danger which was thus thrus: 
upon her, and it left a hole in the block 
ading line, through which the enemy 
promptly steamed. Had the Spanish 
cruisers been able to make their estimated 
speed, this disobedience of Admiral 
Sampson’s order to close and sink or 
force them to run ashore in the channe! 
might have resulted in their escape. The 
Spaniards themselves expressed surprise 
that they were able to leave the mouth of 
the harbor at all. “ When the Oquendo 
came out of the harbor,’”’ Captain Concas 
states, “it is strange that the American 
battle-ships which ought to have surround- 
ed her did not capture or sink her then and 
there, because with the superiority they 
had they ought to have accomplished 
more than they did.” To those on the 
Texas the moment of greatest danger in 
the battle was when the Brooklyn loomed 
out of the smoke. “Suddenly a whiff of 
breeze and a lull in the firing lifted the 
pall,” wrote Captain Philip, of the Texas, 
“and there bearing toward us and across 
our bows turning on her port helm, with 
big waves curling over her bows and great 
clouds of black smoke pouring from her 
funnels, was the Brooklyn. She looked 
as big as half a dozen Great Easterns, and 
seemed so near that it took our breath 
away. ‘Back both engines hard!’ went 
down the tube to the astonished engineers, 
and in a twinkling the old ship was racing 
against herself. The collision, which 
seemed imminent, even if it was not, was 
averted, and as the big cruiser glided past 
all of us on the bridge gave a sigh of relief. 
Had the Brooklyn struck us then, it would 
have probably been the end of the Texas 
and her half thousand men.” 

Once turned and straightened out on a 
course to the westward about 2,400 yards 
from the parallel line of the Spanish ships, 
the Brooklyn did splendid and conspicu- 
ous work, lost the only man killed on our 
side, and did everything to redeem the 
error of her first maneuver. 

In the meantime all the American ves- 
sels were covering the Spanish ships with 
a steel hail which smothered the men at 
the guns and prevented an accurate return. 
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The Teresa could not stand up under 
the deadly fire to which she was subjected. 
‘Two twelve-inch shells from the Iowa or the 
Texas smashed in her armor and entered 
under the berth-deck, exploding in the 
stern torpedo-manipulating room, cutting 
the beams of the berth-deck on the port 
side away from the frames and completely 
wrecking everything in that compartment. 
A ragged hole four feet square on the 
starboard side showed the point of exit. 
Three eight-inch shells struck the ship, two 
of which exploded and the third passed 
through the hull without bursting. Other 
projectiles also penetrated the vessel, kill- 
ing and wounding men, driving the gun- 
ners from their stations, and setting the 
woodwork on fire. The Teresa was soon 
aburning hulk, andat 10:15 a.m. she turned 
to the shore and was beached six and one- 
half miles from the Morro. As she struck 
the rock, the tars of the Texas, with the 
elation natural to the victorious, began to 
cheer. But, gazing with pitying eye upon 
the sufferings of the men lying wounded 
upon the decks of the cruiser or fran- 
tically endeavoring to escape from the 
flames which were licking up the masts, 
Captain Philip, his heart bursting with 
the awfulness of her disaster, cried to his 
crew, “ Don’t cheer, boys: the poor devils 
are dying.” 

The murderous fire which had been 
poured upon the Teresa as she made her 
exit from the harbor was also suffered by 
the Vizcaya and Oquendo. By the time 
the Oquendo appeared, the gunners of the 
American fleet had recovered from their 
first excitement, and they aimed at her as 
coolly as they had done a few days before 
at the batteries defending the entrance to 
the harbor. The precision with which 
they shot was shown by the effect on the 
target-ship. Her sides, smokestacks, 
ventilators, hatchtrunk, practically every- 
thing above the water line, were riddled 
by large shells or fragments and by 
numerous small projectiles. One eight- 
inch common shell struck the hood of the 
forward eleven-inch gun at the edge of 
the port and burst, its fragments killing 
every one in the turret and wrecking the 
gun and its mount. Six other eight-inch 
shells entered the ship, causing frightful 
damage. Like the Teresa, the Oquendo 
was soon on fire, which could not be 
extinguished, and she was beached half a 
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mile to the westward of the point where 
the Teresa had sought a resting-place. 
The Vizcaya and the Colon were now left 
to carry on the battle with the uninjured 
American ships. The Indiana, which 
had used her guns with terrific effect upon 
the Spanish ships as they left the mouth 
of the harbor, was unable to keep up 
with the flying cruisers. She used her 
guns at long range upon the Vizcaya until 
Captain Taylor observed that vessel on 
fire and heading toward the shore. 

By the loop of the Brooklyn the Texas 
had lost distance and position. Never- 
theless she steamed gallantly after the 
chase, and, with the Oregon and the Iowa, 
drove shell into the enemy’s vessels. The 
Iowa dropped behind, and Sampson, when 
he came up, signaled to her and to the 
Indiana to return to their blockading 
stations off the mouth of the harbor and 
prevent the egress of any man-of-war 
which might enterprisingly attempt to 
destroy the transports lying not far away. 
This was the only strategic fleet order 
during the action. 

Far out to sea the Brookl n, which 
had been doing magnificent work with 
her battery after the loop was made, and 
the Oregon pressed on, after the destruc- 
tion of the Teresa, Oquendo, and Viz- 
caya, in chase of the Colon, which was 
scudding along the shore. Laboring to 
overtake the fleeing Spaniard also was 
the New York, which had now attained 
seventeen knots, the highest speed of any 
ship in the action. ‘The Oregon, with a 
great white bone in her teeth, was over- 
hauling the Colon, and, when within what 
was believed to be the range, a shell was 
fired from her forward thirteen-inch gun. 
The projectiles soon began to fall beyond 
and around the last of the Spanish cruis- 
ers. Further effort to escape would have 
resulted only in death to its officers and 
men. Following the examples of her 
sister ships in flames forty-five miles away, 
the Colon turned into the shore. The 
fight was ended. 

We in Washington knew nothing of 
this dramatic struggle at the time it was 
occurring. The President and members 
of his Cabinet sat discussing the distress- 
ing despatch from Shafter saying that he 
contemplated withdrawal of his troops a 
distance of five miles, and considering the 
means to be employed for his immediate 
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reinforcement. In the evening the Sec- 


retary of War received a despatch from: 


General Shafter transmitting a message 
from Captain Cotton, of the Harvard, 
announcing that Admiral Sampson had 
signaled that Cervera had escaped and 
that the Admiral was in pursuit. Gath- 
ered at the White House on that Sabbath 
day, our hearts palpitated between hope 
and fear. Almost an hour later came a 
message stating that all the Spanish fleet, 
except one, were destroyed and burning 
on the beach. Then came Sampson’s 
message: ‘“ The fleet under my command 
offers the Nation as a Fourth of July 
present the whole of Cervera’s fleet.” 
Sampson has been criticised for this des- 
patch. He did not write it. It was 
written by the officer he sent to telegraph 
the news. But he assumed it, for he 
shirked no responsibility. The pronoun 
I is not in it. It is not unlike General 
Sherman’s telegram on the capture of 
Savannah, It assumes no credit for 
Sampson, but gives it all to the fleet 
under his command. There is no fault 
to find with it. Spain’s power was de- 
stroyed. Santiago’s fall was certain. 
Peace was the inevitable and early out- 
come. The destruction of the Spanish 
division released our entire battle fleet. 
By the annihilation of Cervera’s fleet 
officers and men had _ performed their 
duty. It was now for the Nation by 
practical act to show its appreciation of 
the stupendous victory—a victory remark- 
able for the loss of but a single life and the 
immaterial damage done our men-of-war. 
As a partial recompense for their ardu- 
ovs and dangerous work, and on the 
recommendation of the Navy Department, 
Sampson was given by the President, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate, an 
advance in grade of eight numbers, and 
Schley, six numbers; all the captains, with 
the exception of Captain Clark, of the 
Oregon, who was given six numbers, were 
each advanced five numbers, Wainwright, 
who was only a lieutenant-commander, 
getting ten numbers, that advance in his 
grade corresponding to the smaller num- 
bers in the higher grade of captain. 
Advancement was given to the executive 
and engineer officers of the fleet. Save 
in the case of Sampson and Schley, these 
promotions were finally confirmed by the 
Senate. Itisa tragic feature of the strug- 
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gle with Spain that Sampson, broken by 
the tremendous strain he had undergone, 
died without receiving the recognition to 
which his patriotic and splendid service 
entitled him, and without even the thanks 
of Congress or promotion in rank. And 
that, too, in spite of the generous testi- 
mony of then Commodore Schley, who, in 
his despatch to the Navy Department of 
July 10, 1898, said: “ Feel some mortifi 
cation that the newspaper accounts of July 
6 have attributed victory on July 3 almost 
entirely to me. Victory was secured 
by the force under the command Com 
mander-in-Chief North Atlantic Squad 
ron, and to him the honor is due.” Ina 
like spirit is the language of Sampson, 
the Commander-in-Chief, in his letter to 
the Department of July 10, in which, while 
compelled to characterize as reprehensible, 
as the Court of Inquiry afterwards were 
compelled to find it to be, Schley’s con- 
duct in the previous May in his dilatory 
approach and vacillating retrograde off 
Santiago, yet asked the Department “to 
do him ample justice ” on the occasion of 
the battle of July 3. 

The unhappy controversy which after- 
wards grew out of the rival claims of the 
friends of these officers, and which came 
to be exceedingly acrid, is the only inci- 
dent of any moment that mars the other- 
wise universally applauded record of the 
navy during the Spanish War. Political 
and partisan interests fanned the flame of 
it. It raged more in the press and in 
public discussion even than in naval 
circles. Scurrilous verses and pictures in 
obloquy of Sampson were published, as if 
he had been a traitor instead of a patriot. 
The Navy Department, its head, and some 
of its bureau officers were bitterly assailed 
and were without the slightest ground 
accused of persecuting Admiral Schley. In 
fact, the Department had treated him with 
a leniency that with an earlier knowledge 
of the retrograde movement in May would 
have been inexcusable. It did not even 
order a court of inquiry until, under the 
pressure of the circumstances, and after 
more than two years, he asked for one. 
The considerate action of the Department 
is fully set out in the Secretary’s letter 
of July 3, 1899, to President McKinley 
in answer to the complaint of some gentle- 
men in Baltimore. 

Nor was there really any ground fo! 
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this controversy. The facts were and are 
all of record and speak for themselves. 
With regard to the question of command 
at the battle of July 3 off Santiago, nothing 
could be simpler. Sampson was the com- 
mander-in-chief, as frankly stated by Schley 
himself in his despatch of July 10. During 
the battle Sampson was at first at the 
extreme east of the line, too far to take 
part then in the fight, as the Spanish ships 
turned west instead of east. But he at 
once steamed along the whole line of 
battle, joining in the pursuit of the last 
Spanish ships, though the fighting was 
substantially over. From the first he was 
all the time within signal distance. The 
battle was fought under and in accordance 
with his standing order of June, and during 
the whole day no order was given to the 
fleet by anybody else in conflict with that 
general order or in addition to it. He 
was as much in command as Grant at 
Chattanooga, although Grant’s generals 
were doing the actual fighting at Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, where he 
could not personally be. The historian 
Rhodes comments on McClellan’s cus- 
tomary absence from the actual battles 
fought by his troops, and yet everybody 
recognizes that McClellan was in com- 
mand, responsible for results, and to him 
is given the credit for the victories and 
the blame for the defeats of his army. 
Sampson was likewise in actual and not 
merely in technical command. President 
Roosevelf, in hts summing up, on his rejec- 
tion of Schley’s appeal to him from the 
Court of Inquiry, says it was a “ captains’ 
fight.” This is true if only the actual 
fighting is referred to, just as,.in that 
sense, it might have been said of Chatta- 
nooga. In that. sense, as I said in an 
address at Atlanta, the result would have 
been the same if both Sampson and Schley 
had been ten thousand miles away on the 
day of the Santiago fight. Neither of 
them was essential to the immediate battle 
or gave an order that day that affected 
the fleet’s action until its close. It was, 
of course, fought under Sampson’s general 
order in case the enemy came out, but 
that order had been standing a month 
and was familiar to every captain. As to 
Schley, as stated in the brief of Judge 
Advocate-General Captain Samuel C. 
Lemly and his able assistant, Mr. E. P. 
Hanna, the Solicitor of the Navy Depart- 
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ment, and as substantially restated by 
President Roosevelt, not a ship in the fleet 
(except his own, the Brooklyn), neither the 
Gloucester, the Iowa, the Indiana, the 
Texas, nor the Oregon, had any order or 
command from Schley, so that, so far as 
those vessels were concerned, “ not the 
stroke of a propeller-blade, not the touch 
of a helm, not the firing of a shot, was 
done under the direction or by the order 
of Admiral Schley during that memorable 
battle.” Had Admiral Schley not been 
on board the Brooklyn, Captain Cook 
would have fought the ship without a 
superior on board, as each other captain 
fought his. 

It is not often that so bitter a contro- 
versy has arisen between the respective 
friends of two officers, where neither of 
them was an essential factor in the im- 
mediate fighting. On the other hand, in 
justice to them, it should be remembered 
that Sampson, who was the actual com- 
mander-in-chief, subject to all the praise 
or blame that always attaches to the 
responsibility of that position, and under 
whom and whose orders the battle was 
fought, should have had his country’s 
generous and ungrudging recognition, as 
Dewey had it for Manila; and also that 
Schley, although exercising command in no 
particular that day over ghe fleet, did his 
duty on board the Brooklyn (barring his 
turn from the enemy and endangering the 
Texas at the beginning), his ship thereafter 
rendering magnificent and most creditable 
service in its splendid fight with the 
enemy’s ships and in compelling their 
surrender, and for this he should have 
full and unstinted credit. 

History will certainly do justice to both 
men, giving them praise where deserved 
and blame where due. Would that the 
recent discussion of their merits, too often 
inflamed and unreasoningly blind to any- 
thing but its own preconceptions and 
prejudices, could have been inspired with 
the calm and generous spirit with which 
history at a later day and with judicial 
balance will record its verdict! 

After the taking of the city of Santiago 
by the land forces and the gallant battles 
in which they engaged, attention was 
turned to Porto Rico. An ample naval 
convoy for the expedition to that island 
of the army contingent was provided by 
Admiral Sampson and even augmented 
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at the over-apprehensive urgency of Gen- 
eral Miles, commanding the army. The 
battle-ship Massachusetts was made flag- 
ship of a co-operating squadron. A 
division, Captain Charles H. Davis com- 
manding, consisting of the Dixie, Annapo- 
lis, Gloucester, and Wasp, captured Ponce 
on July 28; three days later the Gloucester 
and Wasp took possession of Arroyo; the 
Amphitrite landed a detachment at Cape 
San Juan on August 6 and occupied the 
lighthouse, and the easy capture of the 
island was insured. Eleven United States 
men-of-war were in Porto Rican waters 
during the operations on the island of the 
army under General Miles, who—it is one 
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of the humorous incidents of the war— 
sent an amusingly transparent telegram to 
the Secretary of War on August 9, stating 
that he was “informed the naval vessels 
at this place [Ponce] have been ordered 
round to San Juan. In order that there 
may be no conflict of authority, I reqvest 
that no aggressive action be taken against 
that place, that no landings be made or 
communication held with the Spanish 
officials or forces on this island by the 
navy.” I think that even the Secretary 
of War could not help smiling when he 
read me this unhappy despatch. ‘Ihree 
or four days later the war was over and 
there were no more battles to win, 
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“ PEAKING of: love,” said John, 
S craning his neck to peer up among 
the branches of an  apple-tree 
where two squirrels were keeping up a 
mighty chatter, “ speaking —of—love,” he 
was now balancing his words uncon- 
sciously in unison with his motions as he 
adjusted to a nicety his aim of the apple 
in his hand. ‘Fhe moment arrived, and 
he “fired” the apple with a swift jerk; 
even while it cut through the air the 
squirrel-talk broke off, and two incarnate 
bits of motion bridged the chasm between 
the trees, then passed out of sight down 
the leafy highway over our heads. 

* But nobody was speaking of love,” 
said I, “and it is simply ridiculous the 
way you men throw things at things. 
Women never want to throw things; it is 
purely a masculine inclination. Why 
should a squirrel suggest a missile to a 
man ?” 

“As I was saying,” continued John, 
unmoved, “ speaking of love—for we may 
be said to be speaking of it now, mayn’t 
we?” he asked, meekly. 

“ Why, yes,” I admitted, “ of love and 
men and squirrels.” 

* Well, what I wanted to ask is this: 
is love a back number, has it gone out of 
fashion in the era that has come in on 
bicycle and on golf-sticks ?” 

“John, before we discuss that subject,” 
I suggested with dignity, “I wish to 


remind you that to-day happens to be the 
ninth anniversary of our wedding-day. 
Not that I would for a moment wish that 
insignificant fact to color your views; | 
only mention it as a coincident of inter- 
est.” 

“ Have you really been married nine 
years ?”’ asked Susette, with mild wonder 
in her eyes; and how very long she made 
the “nine years” sound! I was not 
quite sure that this was an auspicious 
time for random views on life and love, 
for there was a something about the rela- 
tions between Lewis and Susette that was 
as yet too intangible to be named, too 
tenuous to be put to the strain of even a 
far-off parallel of a suggestion. Some one 
has said that “engagements should not 
be pulled up by the roots to see how they 
are getting on,” and I thought of this as 
I answered lightly, “ Yes, John and | have 
forged a chain of nine links; we are cele- 
brating the event ii this our smoke-talk 
under the trees.” 

“For men must smoke and women 
must talk,” recited John, mournfully. 

“ How sweet the hay is!” said Susette, 
with her appreciative, informal little nose 
high in the air. 

“ Aftermath you should say,” corrected 
John. 

“ Rowan, isn’t it ?” asked Lewis. 

“What is aftermath but rowan, and 
what is rowan but hay ?” asked Suscette. 
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« Aftermath is second crop; it costs six 
dollars a day to get it in; we lose two 
dollars on every load. This is Jane’s pet 
economy}; £¢e invests her losses in more 
fertilizer ; Consequent upon that comes 
more hay, and therefore more loss every 
succeeding year. That is the true inward- 
ness of aftermath.” 

It is needless to say it was John who 
made this summary, and that I am Jane. 

Susette seemed to suspect that an effort 
had been made to get the subject of love 
decently out of sight, and to bury it in 
the hay that our Swede was raking up 
into cocks for the night. ‘Therefore she 
deliberately set herself to bring us back 
to the subject, in order to prove her un- 
consciousness. ‘We may have changed 
our point of view regarding what is called 
love,” said she, “but I certainly think 
this generation takes a wiser and wider 
point of view.” 

Susette is a graduate from two colleges. 
She is straight physicaily and mentally, 
but to my thinking she is much too fla- 
grantly innocent of the fact that Lewis 
has been spending the very best part of 
his vacation between college and his pro- 


fessional studies in a minute and pains- 
taking investigation of her nature, and 
she not at all on his list of prescribed 


studies, either. She, for her part, it 
seemed to me, had been deliberately and 
successfully baffling him in this elected, 
post graduate course. 

John was bent just now on provoking a 
crisis, a most dangerous thing to do; I 
never want to be around when submarine 
mines are set off. Fortunately, John is so 
mercurial as well as impressionable that 
he often defeats his own aims; and possi- 
bly he had no definite end in view this 
time, for he said the next minute, “ Lewis, 
you must be sure and come up here in 


June some time. I want to show you some ° 


prime fishing—fishing for bats.” 

“For dats 2?” 

“Yes; it is great sport. They come 
bumbling round here by the hundreds in 
June. All you have to do is to throw out 
some lines from the upper porch there, 
use a nice bamboo rod, light and springy, 
with a reel, and-—” 

“Why, John, you know you never caught 
a bat in all your life,” interjected I, in one 
of my prosy moods. 

“ No, come to think of it, I don’t believe 
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I ever did really catch one. They inust 
be uncomfortable and uncanny beasts to 
handle; but it is not the catching that 
attracts, it’s the fishing.” I thought he 
winked at Lewis, but I am not sure—lohn 
is so very much of a child, even since his 
adoption of what he calls the silver stand- 
ard as to hair and beard. He now went 
on to say, with the sportsman’s enthusiasm, 
“It’s great sport—early evening—half 
twilight—shoals of bats just getting their 
night-eyes on—breathless excitement ! Oh, 
you must come up and try it, Lewis, though 
I warn you that Jane is quite right. I 
don’t know as I ever thought of it before, 
but we never did really catch a bat.” 

* Love,” said Lewis, slowly, oblivious 
of this long interlude of fishing enthusiasm, 
“love needs favorable conditions. Women 
to-day are centering themselves on the 
things that do not make for love. This 
is true of all their interests. They have 
proved everything that they have claimed; 
they are exactly what they wish to be, and 
they inspire exactly the sentiment they 
say they wish to inspire. Love to them 
is a superfluity ; in matters psychological 
as in matters economic, the supply and 
demand are co-ordinate. Have you seen 
anything like the old-time love lying round 
of late?” asked he, in a cynical tone, of 
John. 

“Lots of it,” I answered, before John 
could speak. 

“ Give us a sample,” suggested John, in 
the slang way he delights in—he always 
insists that he knows better what he thinks 
when he hears his thoughts spoken out in 
every-day words and terms. 

“ Well, I was thinking, when I spoke, 
of Hilda, our red-headed Hilda; you know 
her story, John.” 

“Tf it was on humble lines,” suggested 
Lewis, “it may have had some of the old- 
time flavor. I was thinking more of what 
we call educated classes. She probably 
was not up to the times.” 

“ Tell us about her!”’ exclaimed Susette, 
her enthusiasm growing as she purposely 
ignored every remark made by Lewis. 

“ Hilda was not young even when I first 
knew her; it was toward the end of her 
romance. I suppose she might have been 
thirty years old. She had wonderful red 
hair; I think it was that that recommend- 
ed her to me—and afterwards I kept her 
because she wouldn’t go away. John, 
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was her story a romance—old-fashioned 
love, as you style it ?” 

“I’m no judge; let us have it, and the 
others shall say whether it fits.” 

“As I say, 1 particularly delighted in 
Hilda’s red hair. She was a note of 
Venetian splendor in our dismal, smoky 
city, and when we had occasion to move 
jo another city to live I supposed, of 
course, she would have to be left behind ; 
but she announced immediately that she 
was going with us, and, by way of making 
herself invaluable, she developed a won- 
derful ability in packing our duds; all of 
our gods, demigods, and skeletons were 
packed by her with great skill and des- 
patch, and at the other end of the route 
she redistributed these impediments, plac- 
ing the gods in the niches and the skele- 
tons in closets with surprising intuition. 
Thenceforth she managed the household. 
At this time I became aware of her ex- 
traordinary power in making friends; her 
Swedish contingent far outnumbered my 
own more modest and conservative assim- 
ilation of intimates.” 

“ Yes,” said John, “and all her friends 
seemed to be named Jung, or Yonson, or 
some other name with an interchangeable 
Jor Y. She held regular taker fests, to 
coin a word, and our kitchen was too 
small to hold the numerous contestants. 
I didn’t care about the below-stairs names, 
but I resented being called ‘ Yones’ and 
having ‘yems’ for breakfast; as I used 
to say to Jane, ‘ her juse of the J ceased 
to be a yoy and a yoke.’”’ 

“That is true; but her hair was a 
beautiful red, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, ’twas a fine color scheme, and I 
did not mean to discourage any interest 
Susette and Lewis here had begun to feel 
in her romance; you admit her speech 
was broken, now prove to us that her 
heart was broken also.” 

“I can’t prove it—I cannot even give 
you the delightful quality of her story— 
that was only to be felt by one who saw 
her as I did one night in the firelight, 


standing against the dull blue of the. 


portitre with the brass tray in her hand, 
her head thrown back and her hair shining 
like a halo. Imagine that, and you might 
possibly hear more than my clumsy words. 
‘My fader,’ said she, in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine, ‘ he had a bakery in Sweden ; 
we not poor like I am here, and we no 
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need to work for anybody; we have mens 
to work for us, we been rich and have 
blenty and we no need to work for any- 
body. My fader he make de dings in the 
bakery, and my mudder she been in de 
shop to sell de dings, and my sister and 
me we have blenty company all de time; 
we give blenty to eat and dey like to come 
all de evenings. One jung man, he 
named Carl, he come often and he sit and 
sit, and so I t’ink he mean to ask me to 
marry him, but he never say one word; 
I t'ink it been because I so rich and he 
haf no money, so he not dare say nottings, 
but he yust sit and eat and not say any- 
dings ; he yust look all the time at me. 
One Christmas night we have blenty to 
eat and I t’ink zow he speak, he stay so 
late, but he not speak; he yust eat and 
eat and look at me all de time. Den he 
get up and he say, “‘Good-by, Hilda,” and 
he go away. I cry all dat night and t’ink 
him no good, why he not speak! But I 
t’ink he come back again some odder time, 
and I wait and wait; but he never come, 
and den we hear dat Carl he gone to 
America. So pretty soon I tell my fader and 
mudder I been tired of everydings and I 
go to America, and I come over here and 
I go to Baltimore, for I hear Carl he go 
dere. And den I get to know all the 
Swedes, and I ask everybody do dey know 
my Carl Yonson, and dey say, “ Yes, he 
here,” and I look and look but I never 
find him. I go and I see very many Yon- 
sons, but I do not find my Carl, and after 
a while I grow pale and t’in and I ’fraid I 
grow old, but I t’ink some day I see him 
soon, and because I not been rich any 
more, he speak. I been in Baltimore 
t’ree year and I never see my Carl. (ne 
night I go to see some gardens where 
dere been dancing and music and every- 
body go, soI t’ink now I find my Carl; 
and den yust as I stand on some high 
steps while my young man he go to get 
tickets so we can dance, I feel so as if some- 
body look at me behind, and I turn round 
quick and dere stand my Carl Yonson 
looking at me. - I feel his eyes in de back 
of my head he look at me so hard, and 
nobody stand between us, and den my 
heart it go right up in my t’roat, and | 
feel so weak, for he look at me yust as 
he did when he come to our house and 
eat; den I t’row my head back so, and yust 
laugh at him, I laugh out loud at him,’ 
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“« Why, Hilda!’ I exclaimed. 

««VYes, I yust laugh. I been hunting 
him all dese years, and when I find him I 
yust laugh at him; and he grow red in 
the face, den he turn and go away. I call 
to him, ‘Carl, come back, come back, I 
been looking for you everywhere,’ but he 
never turn, he yust go away, and I never 
find him some more.’ 

“+ Never, Hilda?’ 

“No, I never see him some more. I 
ask everybody, and dey say he gone to 
Philadelphia, and den I gone to Phila- 
delphia, and I get t’inner and I grow old 
fast, but he not dere. Den I hear he go to 
de West. I know many Sweeds and dey 
say, “ Yes, you find your Carl out in de 
West,” so I go West, and I hear every- 
where, “Carl Yonson, yes, he been here, 
but he gone somewhere else,” and I never 
find him now. I grow old, and I never 
find him.’ 

“« Then that is why you wanted to come 
here with us?’ I said. 

“*Ves, de Sweeds dey all say Carl 
Yonson he been in de new city, but I 
never find him.’ 

“Why did you laugh, Hilda ? 
see why you laughed.’ 

“¢T don’t know; I didn’t feel like my- 
self; I just t’row my head back so, and 
laugh at him.’ 

“ Now tell me, Lewis, what should you 


I don’t 


call the propelling power behind Hilda’s 


quest for her Carl, if it was not love.” 

“Jane,” said John, “finish the story 
first.” 

“Oh, of course; well,to be sure, Hilda 
married somebody else after a while. 
Nobody is consistent. She married 
frankly for a settlement; that was business, 
ladmit. She herself said so. She didn’t 
pretend to any love; in fact, she was bent 
on a good investment; andit marks exactly 
my point and emphasizes the difference 
between love and business. I confess I 
tried to make her see her own romance 
as I saw it, but she couldn’t take the out- 
sider’s view. She didn’t see what we may 
I suppose it 
was dead earnest to her. ‘I never find 
my Carl, so I marry the best I can,’ was 
the summing up of her experience. She 
made a miserable bargain, poor, red-haired 
Hilda, but she had loved.” 

Our man Yonson had raked the hay up 
quite close to us during the time I had 
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been telling of Hilda. He was so dull I 
did not believe he would understand what 
I said, even if he heard. He was making 
up the hay in cocks for the night and tying 
on some white nightcaps to keep the dew 
off. He was one of those dreadfully light, 
faded-out, blue-eyed Swedes, a faithful, 
colorless creature who had always exas- 
perated me because his eyes were so inad- 
equate. Of course his name was Yonson; 
most Swedes seem to have that name. 
Maybe that was why Hilda always was 
hearing of “ Carl Yonson.” From behind 
me the Swede spoke quietly and in an 
unmoved way: ; 

“Mrs. Yones, I been Hilda’s Carl.” 

“ You, you Carl Yonson |” 

“Yes, I been Hilda’s Carl.” 

*“ Really! And did you know that she 
followed you over to America, and that 
she is married now? And did she laugh 
at you when she found you in Baltimore ?” 

“Yes,” said Carl, simply.‘ Hilda she 
laugh, she laugh out loud, but I not know, 
till you tole me, that she been married. 
It will be a good ding that Hilda she 
marry. It will be a good ding if her 
man—” Here Yonson paused to find an 
English equivalent for a Swedish idea 
that was in his slow mind, “It will be a 
very good ding for Hilda if sometimes 
her man he lick her, for Hilda she get 
too sassy sometime. Yes, it will be a very 
good ting if he lick Hilda.” 

John lay back on the grass and frankly 
laughed, Lewis and Susette very consider- 
ately strolled away, after a glance at each 
other, and Yonson went off trundling his 
wheelbarrow, now emptied of the night- 
caps, which gleamed in ghostly whiteness 
on slumbering, giant cocks. John lay at 
full length at my feet; night settled down 
solemnly between the hills, while the 
katydids’ synchronous chant filled the air. 

“Jane,” said John at last, “love may 
be a back number. I do not know much 
about love; but isn’t it curious I found 
this little old French ring with a tiny little 
love-knot on it in my waistcoat pocket 
to-day, and now it turns out that this is 
our wedding anniversary.” 

John was hunting for my hand in the 
darkness, and when he found it he slipped 
the ring on my finger—he had woven 
sweet-grass all through the true-lover’s 
knot while I had been telling Hilda’s story. 
So like John. 


” 
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N a survey of recent activity in the 
l field of American fiction a few weeks 
ago, The Outlook called attention to 
the fact that while no novels of high im- 
portance had been published, a number 
of stories had appeared of distinctly fine 
quality. To this list of novels, admirable 
in form, excellent in style, and wholesome 
in tone, must be added a few which have 
since come from the press; and among 
them a foremost place must be given to 
Mr. William Garrott Brown’s “ A Gentle- 
man of the South ’ (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). a comparatively short and a tragic 
story, dealing with a family feud and end- 
ing in a duel. The charm of the story 
is twofold. It is an admirable interpreta- 
tion of the social ideals of the Old South; 
a sympathetic study of the standard of 
personal honor which, while it took con- 
ventional forms and imposed conventional 
duties, developed certain fine strains of 
character and bred men of great per- 
sonal distinction. To this must be added 
the charm of style. It is not always 
easy or even possible to decide at the 
moment whether a piece of fiction is liter- 
ature or not; but “ A Gentleman of the 
South ” has qualities of style which con- 
vey the sense of literature and which 
entitle the story to very careful reading. 
Mr. Brown, it will be remembered, is the 
author of that admirable interpretation of 
the part played in American politics by 
the South during the twenty-five years 
before the Civil War in “ The Lower South 
in American History.” He knows the 
field thoroughly ; his knowledge of the his- 
torical background is accurate and sympa- 
thetic ; and in this story he has dramatized 
the spirit of the Old South. 

Mr. Howells, on the other hand, in 
his latest book, “ Questionable Shapes ” 
(Harper), deals with the most modern sub- 
jects, and ventures for the first time into 
that borderland which of recent years has 
tempted, perplexed, and bewildered a great 
many people to whom the problems of 
modern psychology are full of fascination. 
These stories constitute a new species of 
ghost stories, and in dealing with his elu- 
sive and spectral themes Mr. Howells has 
used all the delicacy and subtlety of his 
art. The tales are not blood-curdling ; 
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they do not terrify, and in most cases they 
do not deceive us by the semblance to 
reality; but they are carefully told; and 
their grouping in this volume indicates 
that Mr. Howells is seriously interested 
in this recurrence in dramatic form of the 
problems of immortality, of thought-trans- 
ference, and kindred things. 

One passes into another world when he 
lays down Mr. Howells’s stories and opens 
Charles G. D. Roberts’s “ Earth’s Enig- 
mas” (L. C. Page & .Co.)—a series of 
comparatively brief chapters dealing with 
incidents and episodes in the lives of men 
and of animals for which there is no ap- 
parent explanation. In oneof these stories, 
for instance, Mr. Roberts draws the pic- 
ture of a solitary hut in the far woods to 
which a little child has wandered. ‘The 
father, returning, hears the cry of the 
child, does not recognize it as his own, is 
doubtful whether he ought to pay any 
attention to it, but, the fatherly instinct 
prevailing, turns and makes his way 


towards the hut, discovering at the same 


time two half-famished wolves who are 
approaching from another direction. ‘The 
cries of the child increase his speed, and 
draw the wolves still more rapidly towards 
their prey. At the last moment the father 
shoots the wolves, discovers that he has’ 
rescued his own child, and then later, in 
a cave in the side of the mountain, finds 
the bones of the young wolves whose hope 
of life was destroyed by the rifle-balls 
that killed their parents. It is such situ- 
uations as these that Mr. Roberts presents 
with that charm of style which rarely for- 
sakes him when he deals with animal life 
and with landscape. 

In “ A Specter of Power ” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Miss Murfree does not 
keep her readers wholly within the range 
of the Appalachian Mountains, but moves 
them towards the Atlantic coast. The story 
opens during the French and Indian 
War, and its principal figure is a young 
Frenchman who goes on an embassy to 
an Indian village in the Mississippi, and is 
left in the hands of the Indians, who are 
infuriated by the attack and flight of his 
fellow-commissioner. He is finally trans- 
ferred to the care of a Scotch trader, under 
whose roof he is successfully nursed 
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through a severe attack of fever, only to 
fall in love with the Scotchman’s sister. 
The story is not as interesting as some of 
its predecessors from the same hand. 
There are charming passages of descrip- 
tion in it, and it is done with care; but it 
does not convey the same sense of famil- 
jarity with the subject that the Tennessee 
stories conveyed. 

Those who read Mr. Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy’s “ But Yet a Woman,” “ The Wind 
of Destiny,” and “ Passe Rose ” will not 
overlook “ His Daughter First (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), which has been appearing 
of late months in the pages of the 
« Atlantic Monthly.” Mr. Hardy’s work 
has never be€n notable for-great vigor of 
invention or of style, but it has had unusual 
qualities of refinement, delicacy of char- 
acterization, and epigrammatic speech. 
This latest story is as delicate and well 
done as any of its predecessors; and 
although not entirely convincing, it is less 
romantic and conveys a deeper sense of 
reality than some of its predecessors. It 
is a delightful piece of work, somewhat 
shadowy, but well thought out, skillfully 
constructed, and delightfully written. 

Mrs. Banks’s “ Oldfield” was one of 
the most charming novels of last year; 
indeed, it deserved to rank with the best 
American novels of late years. Her 
latest story, “ Round Anvil Rock ” (Mac- 
millan), has the same atmospheric quality. 
It is a story of the blue grass region; 
but it deals with a period much anterior 
to the period of “ Oldfield.” It is a study 
of pioneer conditions in Kentucky at 
the beginning of the last century, and 
brings out very clearly that combination 
of rough conditions with great dignity of 
manner and refinement of character. It 
is more distinctly romantic in tone than 
its predecessor, and has a more highly 
articulated plot. One of its chief figures 
isa man whose romantic story and mys- 
terious fortune have long been part of the 
traditions of Kentucky. The heroine is 
a beautiful creature, full of lightness and 
grace, with an ethereal quality that will 
rank her among the rare creations of 
fiction. The love story which runs 
through the novel is extremely well told, 
and is idyllic in its purity and grace. 

_ “The Captain’s Toll Gate” (Appleton) 
is the last piece of writing that can be 
expected frem the pen of Mr. Stockton. 
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The story was completely finished before 
his death. It is a very characteristic 
piece of work—droll, quaint, whimsical, 
full of unexpected situations, abounding 
in those qualities which make Mr. Stock- 
ton’s best fiction easy and refreshing read- 
ing. He has more than once written a 
story upon a more original motive, but 
he never has applied his characteristic 
method to more amusing ends than in 
“The Captain’s Toll Gate ’”’—a fabrica- 
tion of impossibilities from beginning to 
end, told with an unfaltering confidence 
in the fact as narrated, and with the 
directness of the most commonplace story. 
It is this combination of an entirely im- 
possible situation with a perfectly matter- 
of-fact manner that is one of the most 
original aspects of Mr. Stockton’s humor. 
This book is to be commended as a piece 
of pure refreshment. 

To the series of short stories which 
bear the imprint of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, and which were designed to fill the 
leisure hours of summer travel, two recent 
additions have been made—Mr. Craw- 
ford’s “ Man Overboard” and Mr. Church- 
ill’s “Mr. Keegan’s Elopement.” Those 
who recall Mr. Crawford’s harrowing and 
blood-curdling tale of “The Upper Berth ” 
will not be slow to lay hands on “ Man 
Overboard,” a carefully told story, very 
adroitly managed, less appalling than the 
earlier tale, but an excellent piece of ghost- 
story literature. Mr. Churchill’s book, on 
the other hand, is in a very light vein—-a 
little comedy, told with a good deal of 
skill, which holds the reader’s attention to 
the end. ; 

If “ Because of Power ” (G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company, New York) is the first long 
story which Mrs. Ella Stryker Mapes has 
written, it must be regarded as a book of 
real promise. It is well planned, the plot 
carefully thought out and worked out, and 
the details of the story well looked after. 
There is very little amateurishness in its 
structural quality, very little fumbling with 
materials and situations. The first im- 
pression which the reader receives from 
it is that the writer has the gift of story- 
telling. She sees incidents in dramatic 
perspective; she knows what to omit and 
what to emphasize; she is not afraid of 
the dramatic. The second impression is 
that she has command of several unusual 
gifts, and among them the power of de- 
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picting passion. This story has passional 
movement throughout. It is a profound 
love touched with imagination and with 
power of self-surrender which belong to 
the great emotions. This power is not 
common in our literature, and when it is 
revealed is often lacking in restraint. 
Mrs. Mapes not only possesses the power 
of using this element of the strongest and 
most original fiction, but she holds it in 
control. Herstory has, therefore, through- 
out a moving element; it takes hold of 
the reader, too, by its freshness of feeling. 
The story is not without the faults of 
inexperience ; but there is so much prom- 
ise in it that the writer deserves to be 
encouraged and the emphasis laid upon 
what she has achieved rather than upon 
what she has missed. ‘The story is not 
commonplace. 

The anonymous “ Kempton-Wace Let- 
ters” have a strong interest as dealing 
cleverly with the psychology of love. They 
pass between a brilliantly endowed young 
American professor of economy and an 
ardent English idealist. The fact that 
they center about the actual engagement 
of the American keeps them from being 
merely academic. Naturally, the English- 
man maintains the higher, more spiritual 
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and imaginative view of the subject, the 
American the material and eVen sensuous 
view. Both are gentlemen, both are made 
to argue keenly and often wittily, and the 
personal failure of the materialist’s theories 
in his own application of them presents a 
real, if not a dramatic, story-interest. ‘Ihe 
ending is well managed. The book is 
certainly one to provoke discussion on a 
subject which is of universal attractive- 
ness (Macmillan). 

Mr. Quiller-Couch always has that 
indefinable charm which we are wont 
to call the literary touch. In his new 
story, “The Adventures of Harry Revel,” 
and especially in its earlier chapters, 
one finds that delicate treatment of 
character and humor, that leisurely pres- 
entation of surroundings and incidental 
matters, which were so evident in the 
masters of fiction in the last genera- 
tion. The odd, kindly matron of the 
orphan asylum, with her repressed senti- 
mentalism and her excruciating “ poetry,” 
might be a character from Dickens. ‘The 
tale has movement and life; indeed, in 
the latter part it is somewhat crowded 
with plot and even a bit sensational. As 
a whole, it will gain for its author many 
new friends in this country. (Scribners.) 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these 


books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of the published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet: An Autobiog- 
raphy. In2vols. By Charles Kingsley. (Library 
Edition.) J. F. Taylor & Co., New York. 5X74 in. 

Anglo-Saxon Century and the Unification of 
the English-Speaking People (The). By John R. 
Dos Passos. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
5\%4x9 in. 242 pages. $1.35. 

A glorification of the mission of the Anglo- 

Saxon race and a plea for its unification 

through the voluntary incorporation of Canada 

within the United States, and the negotiation 
of treaties between that country and Great 

Britain establishing common naturalization 

laws for the two countries, complete freedom 

of trade between them and a common coinage 
system, and, finally, a supreme court of arbi- 
tration for the settlement of all their interna- 
tional disputes. The weakness of this osten- 
sibly practical programme for unification lies, 
of course, in the present extreme hostility of 

Canadians toward the annexation proposed, 

and the extreme hostility of one party in the 

United States toward free trade with Great 

Britain and of the other party toward a com- 


mon coinage system with her. While collect 
ing striking evidence of the essential uni‘ 
of the English-speaking countries, Mr. } 
Passos has not sufficiently considered the 
rents running counter to the outward uni 
tion he proposes. 


Anne Carmel. By Gwendolen Overton. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 54%4xX7%4 in. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Anthology of English Poetry: Beow 
Kipling. By Robert N. Whiteford, Ph.D. Be: 

H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 5%x8in. 432 pages. ++ 

Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte (The). 
Edited by William Dallam_ Armes. _ Illustrated. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 5X7% in. 2 
pages. $1.25, net. (Postage, 12c.) 

Reserved for later notice. 

Christian Endeavor Manual (The). By Rev: 
Francis Edward Clark, D.D. United Society 0 
Christian Endeavor, Boston. 5X74 in. v0 page 
$l. 

A statement of the principles and the methods 

of the Societies of Christian Endeavor by the 





im 
ee 
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founder and head of the movement. It is in 
the form of a text-book. 


Church and its Organic Ministries (The): A 
Plea for the Headship of Christ. By Samuel J. 
Andrews. David Hobbs & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
544x8%4 in. 131 pages. 

The writer of the letter thus entitled is known 
as the author of one of the standard Lives 
of Christ, and also as the most prominent rep- 
resentative in this country of the “ Catholic 
Apostolic Church,” popularly termed “ Irving- 
ite,” whose special tenet is the revival of the 
peculiar ministries and gifts of the Apostolic 
age. His contention in this letter is that no 
scheme of church unity that depends on epis- 
copal organization can succeed; that episco- 
pacy is an ineffective substitute for the primi- 
tive organization under Apostles and Prophets, 
which has terminated because of the decline 
of spiritual life. Inasmuch as these, should 
they reappear, would be rejected, the only 
solution seems to be in the miraculous return 
of Christ. It is impossible not to admire the 
religious spirit of the writer, however dissent- 
ing from his pseudo-supernaturalism and its 
misconceptions of evolution and sociology. 


Cornhill to Cairo. Prose Works of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
Illustrated | C. E. Brock. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 5x7%in. 443 pages. $1. 

Earth’s Enigmas. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 5% x8 in. 
in. 285 pages. $1.50. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Egmont. By Goethe. Edited by Robert 
Waller Deering, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 4% 634 in. 180 pages. 60c. 

Empire and Sovereignty. By Ernst Freund. 
ea pec of Chicago Decennial Publications.) 
The University of Chicago Press Chicago, 8x Il in. 
32 pages. 

Erasmus. By Ernest F. H. Capey. Illus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 414 x7 in. 
226 pages. $1, net. 

Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. (Second 
Series.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 
358 pages. $1.75. 

Essentials of German. By B. J. Vos. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 5x7%in. 222 pages. 80c. 

Few Remarks (A). By Simeon Ford. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 340 pages. 
$1, net. 

Mr. Ford has few rivals as an_ after-dinner 
talker, His dry, whimsical fun is irresistible 
largely because of his imperturbable and even 
solemn manner of utterance. It loses a great 
deal “in the cold gray dawn of the morning 
after,” and in the severe test of type and 
binding. 

Finances and Administration of Providence 
(The). By Howard Kemble Stokes, Ph.D. seme 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Politi- 
cal Science.) The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
6x94 in. 464 pages. 

First Lessons in United States History. By 
Edward Channing. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 6x7% in. 260 pages. 60c. 

Professor Channing’s “Student’s History of 

the United States ” will prejudice parents and 

teachers familiar with that work in favor of 
this smaller volume as a study and school book 
for their children and pupils. Nor should 
these be disappointed. The work is compre- 
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hensive and the style is clear, albeit with a 
shade of “talking down” to children. The 
book’s merit lies in the compactness and in 
the practicability of the knowledge given; 
for instance, appended to each chapter is a 
summary under the caption “ Do not forget ;” 
that on Chapter XXV., for instance, is: 

1. Slavery existed in all colonies before the Revolution. 

2. It died out in the North. 

3. Whitney’s cotton-gin fastened slavery on the South. 
For older students the work would have been 
more valuable if the dates given had been 
more plentiful; for instance, we are informed 
as to the date of the discoveries of Coronado ; 
but there is no date given for the far more 
important discovery of the Mississippi River 
by Hernando de Soto. 


Foundations of Latin: A Book for Beginners. 
By Charles E. Bennett. (Revised eaiion) Allyn 
& Bacon, Boston. 5x741n. 238 pages. 0c. 

Geography of Commerce (A): For Academies, 
High Schools, and Business Colleges. By John 
N. Tilden, M.A., M.D., and Albert Clarke, M.A. 
Illustrated. Benjamin H, Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
634915 in. 145 pages. $1.25, 

Guide to Switzerland. With Maps and Plans. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 442x7 in. 235 
pages. $1.60. 

A new handbook showing novel and excellent 

ideas in arrangement, laying out of routes, 

and choice of areas formaps. An examination 
of the information about those places with 
which the reviewer is most familiar gives 
notable good results. The notes on history 
are excellent. The maps are admirably clear. 


Higher Realism (The). By Duston Kemble. 
Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 5x7%in. 167 pages. 
/5c., net. 

The design of this brief treatise by a layman 

in philosophy is to show that human life, espe- 

cially mental life, can be accounted for only 
by the existence of an infinite Being of similar 
characteristics as the Author of life. 


Historical and Critical Discussion of College 
Admission Requirements. By Edwin Cornelius 
Broome, Ph.D. (Columbia University Contributions 
to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education.) The 
cece Co., New York, 69% in. 157 pages. 
$l. 

History of American Literature, 1607-1865 (A). 
By William P. Trent, M.A., LL.D. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 5x7%, in. 608 pages. $1.40, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Juif Polonais (Le). By Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Edited by Edward Manley. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 44264 in. 108 pages. 

Kinship of God and Man. By Rev. J. J. 
Lanier. In3vols. Vol. III. The American Church, 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. 5x7',in. 184 pages, 
$1, net. 

The author is a minister of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, attracted to it years ago 

from the Southern Baptist communion by its 

scheme for church unity. He is a ‘ broad 
churchman,” and in his preceding volumes 
has shown himself to be an independent 
thinker. The present volume was originally 
presented to a mixed audience in Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, in a series of discourses in- 
tended to show the simplicity of religion, and 
how simple the organization required to mani- 
fest its essential unity. ‘The scheme is that 
of the Chicago-Lambeth ‘“ Quadrilateral,” 
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applied within the limits of a Southern county. 

Waiving the feasibility of this, we hope that 

Mr. Lanier’s book will be read wherever a 

stiffly sectarian spirit or a divisive theological 

dogmatism prevails. 

Lake Country Sketches. By Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley. Illustrated. ‘The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 5x73, in. 241 pages. $1.75. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Man Overboard! By E. Marion Crawford. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. 4x6%41n. 96 pages. 
50c. 


Noticed elsewhere in this issue. 

Macedonian Folklore. By G. F. Abbott, B.A. 
The Macmilian Co., New York. 5'%x9 in. 372 
pages. $2.50. 

Packed with the strange myths, superstitions, 
legends, and traditional customs of the Mace- 
donian peasants. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of foik-lore and 
symbolism. The author got most of his 
material at first hand through oral tradition. 


Merchant of Venice (The). Edited by Thomas 
Marc Parrott, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
444x634 in. 220 pages. 50c. 

Mere de la Marquise (La). Ry Edmond About. 
Edited by Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 4%4x6% in. 168 pages. 

Mr. Keegan’s Elopement. By Winston 
Churchill. The Macmillan Co., New York. 4x64 
in. 73 pages. 50c. ir 

Noticed elsewhere in this issue. 


New Grammar School Arithmetic. Part I. 
and If. By John H. Walsh. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 5xX7%4 in, 

Nine Points of the Law. By Wilfrid S. Jack- 
son. John Lane, New York. 5x7%4 in. 305 pages. 

This book is an account of the laughable 
adventures that befell one John Wayzgoose, 
a London counting-house clerk, who, on a 
holiday stroll through Windsor Forest, dis- 
covered a buried treasure. His efforts to 
obtain safe possession of this and to safely rid 
himself of it when later he learns it to be the 
booty of thieves and the property of his own 
employer, father of the girl he loves, are so 
sympathetically related as to keep one well 
amused until the last word is read. 

New International Encyclopedia (The). Edited 
by Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston 
Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D.,and Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
Vol. X. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 7 X10 in. 
986 pages. 

Old Puritanism and the New Age (The): 
Addresses before Woburn Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches at Malden, Massachusetts, 
April 1903. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 57% in, 
106 pages. 

Personality of Emerson (The). By F. B. San- 
born. Charles E, Goodspeed, Boston. 6x10 in. 135 
pages. $5, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Primer of Palmistry (A). By Emma Talbot 
Odell. Illustrated. Frederick J. Drake & Co., Chi- 
cago. 5x8in. 127 pages. $1. 

Prose Works of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. The Great Hoggarty Diamond, etc. Ed- 
ited by Walter Jerrold. Illustrated by Charles E. 
Brock. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7} in. 
4ll pages. $l. 

Quo Vaditis? A Call to the Old Moralities. 
By Bouck White. The Civic Press, New York. 
5x$8in, 203 pages. $l. 

The age needs a prophet of the old Hebraic 


kind. Mr. White’s indignation at existing 
evils is Hebraic, and his form of speech is 
often such, though with some consciously imi- 
tative effort and striving for effect. It is too 
much to expect a prophet of reproof always 
to keep his intellectual balance, and one must 
not rail at him if he sometimes screams; there 
is much to provoke him. One will find much 
here to assent to among points of dissent, and 
not alittle that is pat and quotable. “The 
only true Apostolic succession is a succession 
of Apostles. . . . Brother, there is something 
rotten in an orthodoxy that believes in Christ 
and Quay at the same time.” 


Round Anvil Rock. By Nancy Huston Banks. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 356 pages. $1.50. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Soldier of Conscience (A): Edward Perkins 
Clark. The Eagle Press, Brooklyn. 5x7%% in. 80 
pages. 

A simple and worthy tribute to a writer and 
thinker whose work was always governed and 
infused with conscientious purpose. If Mr. 
Clark’s writings had not been anonymous, as 
required by the custom of journalism, his 
name would have been as highly honored by 
the entire body of thinking, public-spirited 
men as it is now by those who know what in 
fact he did and stood for. 


Spectre of Power (A). By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8 
in. 415 pages. $1.50. 

Noticed elsewhere in this issue. 

Tales from Wonderland. By Rudolph Baum- 
bach. Translated by Helen B. Dole. Adapted for 
American Children by William S. M. Silber. A. 
Lovell & Co., New York, 5x74 in. 122 pages. 30c. 

These stories have been taken from the Ger- 

man and simplified for the reading of young 

children, who will enjoy their quaint fancies 
and their talking animals who can give coun- 
sel and work magic charms. 


Tarr and McMurry Geographies. 
mentary Volume: Texas. By E. G. Littlejohn, 
A.M. ‘The Macmillan Co., New York. 512x7%% in. 
94 pages. 35c. 

Thomas Campion: Songs and Masques. Ed- 
ited by A. H. Bullen. (The Muses Library.) Charles 
—* Sons, New York. 4x6% in. 288 pages. 
$1.75. 


Supple- 


Thoughts from Maeterlinck. Chosen and Ar- 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


ranged by E.S.5S 
5x74 in. 282 pages. $1.20. 

Twilight of the Gods (The), and Other Tales. 
By Richard Garnett. John Lane, New York. 5x7*4 
in. 323 pages. 

Mr. Garnett has a singular faculty of treating 
stories of the ancient times and of classica’ 
setting in such a way as to satirize moder 
follies and weaknesses. These tales have dis 
tinct originality, and are clever in an unusual 
way. 

Ventures into Verse. By Henry Louis 
Mencken. Marshall, Beek & Gordon, New York 
444X742 1n. 46 pages. 

Victim of Conscience (A). By Milton Gold- 
smith. Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 5x74 
in. 318 pages. 

Zwischen Himmel und Erde. By Otto Lud 
wig. Edited by Edward Stockton Meyer. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 5x7 in. 240 pages. 





Correspondence 


Temperance and Prohibition 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Outlook says in an_ editorial 
April 11, “State prohibition is the act 
of one community imposing its will on 
another community. It cannot be enforced 
because it ought not to be enforced.” 

The Outlook, in another article headed 
“Tennessee Almost Saloon Free,” calls 
attention to Tennessee’s law, which for- 
bids the sale of liquors within four 
iniles of any institution of learning, in 
any incorporated town of less than five 
thousand people. ‘The Outlook assures 
us that there are only eight cities left with 
saloons in ‘Tennessee, and that “this 
State has achieved the enviable position 
of suppressing the saloons, wherever this 
is made practicable, by the honest senti- 
ment of the people, without enacting a 
State prohibitory law, to be nullified by 
perjured officials or genuine public opin- 
ion in the larger cities.” 

Here is a State law, and I ask The 
Outlook if this is not “the act of 
one community imposing its will upon 
another,” and if it does not violate The 
Outlook’s principle of the “‘community’s ” 
rights, as much as though it included the 
other “eight” cities, and brought the 
whole State under prohibition. . 

In its editorial April 11 The Outlook 
says: ‘In some States, perhaps eventually 
in all, we would have the State assume 
the exclusive right to manufacture and 
sell liquor.” Again we would ask The 
Outlook if this State law would not be 
“the act of one community imposing its 
will upon another community.” In the 
same editorial The Outlook says, “ Christ 
. - « did not forbid the use of wine. On 
the contrary, he drank it himself, made it 
,on one occasion by a miracle, and com- 
— it to his followers in the sacred 
upper.” I will not use The Outlook’s 


position regarding the Bible as my argu- 
ment, for I do not agree with The Outlook 


on religious: matters. What the wine 
may have been which Christ made we 
do not know, but certainly there is no 
mention of any one becoming intoxicated 
on this “good” wine. I certainly believe 
that if Christ were in America to-day he 
would be a total abstainer. 


The Outlook says: “If we had the 
influence, we would persuade all men to 
remain out of the saloon ; but if we had the 
power, we would not compel any man to 
remain out; just as we would persuade 
all men to attend church, but would 
not compel any.” The Outlook could 
have no object whatever in either local 
option or State control—both of which it 
approves—unless it would do just what 
it expressly states it would not do if 
it had the power, compel some man to 
remain out. 

In conclusion, let me say, I do not 
believe that prohibition makes people 
thirstier, or induces them to buy more 
liquor; and, to use an old argument, if 
it did, the liquor men would want that law. 
A great quantity of liquor is sold in all 
prohibition States; and I think in Ten- 
nessee saloons could be found outside the 
“eight” cities. I believe the laws are 
constantly being broken, and will be so 
long as conditions exist which call for a 
law. It would be idle for a State or town 
to take measures to prevent an evil which 
did not exist; but I do not believe there 
are more “ perjured ” officials in prohibi- 
tion than in local option States. 

I will submit The Outlook’s own testi- 
mony regarding the great corruption ex- 
posed during the recent investigation in 
New York, which has high license by 
local option. Many State legislatures 
have been scandalized within a few weeks. 

My acquaintance with the people of 
Vermont has been close, traveling and 
selling goods, and I never saw. any people 
with better morals, or more industrious 
and law-abiding. The credits are the 
best of any State in the Union. The law 
was not perfectly, but well, enforced. 
Traveling in various States, I have found 
the conditions always best in prohibition 
States, and I believe that prohibition is the 
only honest way to deal with the problem. 

D. O. S. 


“Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 
In your issue of June 13 was printed 
a communication signed “Churchman ” 
which contains two errors so glaring that 
it seems hardly necessary to call attention 
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to them. In his article, “ Jews, Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics,” ‘ Churchman ” 
writes: [These are] “ words inseparable to 
all good churchmen from the Good Friday 
service; as is also the claim of those 
using the prayer, that ¢#ey alone are the 
remnant of the true Israelites.” (Italics 
mine.) Nowhere does the Anglican 
Church either in England or America 
claim that ¢Aey alone are “ the remnant of 
the true Israelites.” That is an assump- 
tion pure and simple on the part of 
“ Churchman.” 

His second error is equally absurd. 
He writes: “Think of our classifying 
the Jews, his chosen people, with Turks, 
infidels, and heretics!” Here are four 
classes prayed for—the Jews, the Turks, 
the infidels, the heretics. ‘The Jew is 
classed by himself, the Turk by himself, 
etc. The fact that they are all mentioned 
in one prayer does not constitute a class- 
ing together in any sense. In the Prayer 
for the Church Militant, prayer is offered 
for Rulers, Bishops and other ministers, 
thy People, all men, all in trouble, sorrow, 
need, sickness, etc. Does ‘Churchman’ 
think that mentioning these various classes 
in one prayer classes them together? 
Possibly Mormons, Christian Scientists, 
Seventh-Day Adventists, etc., might be 
classed together under the term “heretics ” 
in the mind of “Churchman;” but how 
he could possibly wrench the English 
language so as to class Jews therewith I 
fail to comprehend. 

Unless a person believes that “Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics ” are beyond 
the help of prayer, there ought not to be 
any objection to praying for them once a 
year, unless, like David Harum, he thinks 
that is too often, and “couldn’t stand the 
strain.” (Rev.) ARTHUR W. Hicpy. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Fresh Air 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

About this time of year I like to 
address a hundred thousand nice people, 
be the same more or less, who read their 
Outlooks on Sunday on some shady piazza 
by the seaside, in the Adirondacks, or in 
some forest or mountain glen. 

The address is wholly on the outings 
for people who are not quite so prosper- 
ous as the reader. 
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At the office of “Lend a Hand” we 
know that before the summer is over we 
shall have perhaps a hundred of pathetic 
stories about nice old men who are cabined 
and confined in one “apartment” or 
another, sixty or seventy feet above the 
sidewalk in the city ; and we shall know 
that these poor old fellows would feel 
much nearer to God if they were lying on 
haycocks, or sitting in the shade of an 
elm, and listening to crows or bobolinks 
or the plash of the waves or the babble 
of water. 

A few years ago cone man at Beverly, 
in this State, sent me fifty dollars for such 
people: Ido not know his name. But I 
know he was a child of God, and a man 
of good sense. For he marked his envel- 
ope, “ The value to me of one sniff of 
sea air.” 

Now I wish that a few hundred of the 
“ readers” named above would send to 
us at No. 1 Beacon Street, Boston, one 
dollar, two, three, ten, or twenty, in that 
same spirit, to give us a chance to find 
and use country or seashore homes for 
our old men. Also, as you shall see, there 
is sometimes a young man. Of women I 
do not speak here. 

Here are, for instance, the entries on 
one left-hand page of an Outing’s Day- 
book : 

. S. S., 63 years. Convalescing from 
bronchial pneumonia. English ; recom- 
mended by L. P. 

G. S., 36 years. Spinal trouble, prob- 
ably consumption ; very sick boy ; recom- 
mended by E. M. 

I, J., 26 years. Blind piano-tuner. 
Mrs. W. pays expenses. Comes to us for 
return ticket. 

Here are the corresponding entries on 
the right-hand page: 

W. W., returned after fourteen days; 
was happy every moment he was there. 


H. H. called to thank and say how 
happy he had been. 

L. L., “ good rest,” most grateful, called 
to see me. Deformed. 

I am writing these lines because, while 
we are quite sure of our left-hand pages, 
we want the Readers to make us sure of 
the right-hand pages. 

Epwarp E. HALE, 
Lend a Hand Office, | Beacon Street, Boston, 

































